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We  helped  bring 
2,880  bo^  to  court. 

The  basketball  court,  that  is.  The  Chicago  Tribune  is 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Chicago  Neighborhood  Basketball 
Lfeague,  an  organization  of  teams  from  ten  inner-city  park 
districts.  The  winning  team  will  compete  against  the  cham¬ 
pions  from  six  other  cities. 

We  are  the  only  Chicago  newspaper  to  financially  support 
this  League,  and  to  give  it  full  coverage  in  our  sports  pages. 

We’re  happy  to  do  so  because  we  believe  it  provides 
wholesome  recreation,  teaches  sportsmanship,  and  perhaps 
helps  keep  boys  out  of  the  other  kind  of  court. 

Other  sponsors  include  Coca  Cola,  WVON  and  WMAQ-TV. 

Chicaw  QSjbune 


Ybu’d  need  a  stadium  crammed  vnth 
baseball  bats,  several  thousand  easels 
and  cameras,  a  warehouse  loaded 
with  drums  and  bugles,  a  sporting 

goods  store  full  of  bowling  balls, 
tennis  rackets  and  golf  clubs, 
a  world  tour  guide,  Santa’s  work¬ 
shop  of  Christmas  tree  trimmings, 
a  horse  farm,  a  good  sixed  doll 

shop,  lots  of  automobile  We  sponsor  things.  Like 

^  ^  sandlot  baseball  classics. 

MMlfingf  ItlCrmCTAHC  ^  Young  artisttalem  searches. 

IWllilf  imiil  d  Snapshot  contests.  I  am  An 

-  ^  ^  __  American  and  Constitution  Day 

f  parades.  Duckpin  and  tenpin  tourna- 

ments.  Maryland  State  Jr.  tennis  Championships. 


MIWW.  IWW  V¥  We  sponsor  things.  Like 

^  ^  sandlot  baseball  classics. 

MMlfingf  ItlCrmCTAHC  d  Young  amst  talent  searches. 

IWllilf  imiil  U>WM#I  d  Snapshot  contests.  I  am  An 

-  ^  ^  __  American  and  Constitution  Day 

f  parades.  Duckpin  and  tenpin  tourna- 

ments.  Maryland  State  Jr.  tennis  Championships. 
^  Baltimore  Women's  Golf  Association  Jr. 

Championships  and  the  hole-in-one  golf 
w  ■  V  w  ■  tournament.  We  send  Jr.  Diplomats 

around  the  world  and  hold  an 

Vl  OPIllCS  dllQ  DC  dC  ICSiSC  annual  Christmas  tree  trimming 

■  ■  ■  ^  contest.  We  sponsor  the 

198  years  old  to  swing  like  we 

^ _  _  0  have  a  hand  in  teaching  children 

drive  safely.  We  run  a  newspaper 
■  ■  W  B  ■  workshop  for  college  students.  We  play  a 

major  role  in  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
III  l%^UL||9^^9|nBA  Foundation  Journalism  Awards  every  year. 
■■  ■  Vy/e-^e  been  doing  things  like  these  since  1773. 

And  it’s  because  of  this  community  involvement  that  we’ve  enjoyed  a  circulation  leadership 
in  Baltimore  for  the  last  44  of  those  years.  ’  People  Paper. 

The  News  American 


How  many  sides 

of  a  story  does  The  News  report? 
How  many  are  there? 


On  the  Gurface  the  story  of  a  pro-  unresolved:  the  solutions  are  still  being 
posed  new  sports  stadium  for  Metropoli-  quarreled  over  bitterly:  and.  as  the  many- 
tan  Detroit  revolved  around  the  simple  sided  story  continues  to  unfold  daily  on 

question  of  whether  it  should  be  built  at  the  pages  of  The  News,  it  engages  the  re¬ 

sources  of  the  entire  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

As  far  as  The  News  is  concerned, 
this  is  the  only  way  to  report  such  a  story. 
Deeply,  thoroughly,  meaningfully.  Be¬ 
cause  The  News  is  stubbornly  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  only  through  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  elements  bearing  on 
an  issue  can  its  readers  make  intelligent 
decisions. 

One  measure  of  that  dedication  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  people  whom 
it  serves  have  made  The  News  America’s 
largest  and  most  popular  evening 
newspaper. 


But  where  scores  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  at  stake,  the  real  story  is  not  likely 
to  be  on  the  surface.  So  The  News  began 
to  investigate. 

The  more  it  dug,  the  less  the  story 
became  one  of  sports  and  the  more  one 
related  to  the  nationwide  struggle  be¬ 
tween  central  cities  and  their  suburbs: 
more  a  story  of  land  speculation:  of  a 
clash  between  automotive  giants  maneu¬ 
vering  for  power  and  pres-  /jn 
tige:  of  politics,  and  tax- 
ation,  and  privilege.  ^ 

The  story  is  still 
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Largest  evening  newspaper 
circulation  in  America 


Supermarkets  that  are  really 

^PER  Markets 


YOU  OFTEN  FIND  THEM  IN  NON-METRO  CITIES 

The  big  volume  stores  aren't  all  in  the  big  markets.  In  many 
smaller-thah-metropolitan  centres,  you  find  retail  outlets,  both 
chain  and  privately  owned,  with  annual  sales  that  make  many 
a  metropolitan  merchant  envious. 

A  study  of  the  spending  habits,  the  effective  buying  incomes,  the 
‘‘uncommitted”  dollars  and  other  market  data  pertinent  to  cities 
under  100,000  will  show  more  clearly  that  here  are  markets 
worthy  of  promotional  attention. 

These  smaller  cities  are  easily  reached.  No  media  mix  is  required 
since  each  has  a  lively  daily  newspaper  that  offers  saturation 
household  penetration,  try  a  selected  list ...  ask  us  about  it. 
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THOMSON  BRUSH  MOORE  NEWSPAPERS  Inc.-THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 

SALES  I  I-niCXGO  3150  Des  Plaines  Avenue.  Des  Plaines.  Illinois.  60018  Tel  299  5544 
OFFICES  I  Rockefeller  Pla^a.  Suite  1325.  Ne»  York.  N  Y  10020  Tel  246  2265 
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/  GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  \ 
;  COPY  OF  E&P  AND  t 

•write  for  your  own/ 

\  SUBSCRIPTION.  ✓ 


/  I  GET  \ 
\  THE  PITCH.  / 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 8S0  Third  Avmim.  N«w  Yorh.  N.  Y.  10022  I 

Dear  Editor  A  Publisher:  ! 

Please  start  my  subscription  now.  addressed  to:  ! 

Name  . I 

Address  . ! 

City  .  . State . Zip . ■ 

Company  . I 

Nature  of  Buelnesa  .  [ 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $10  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada—  * 

All  other  countries,  $25  a  year. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 


9- 1 1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

10- 12 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Ridpath  Hotel,  Spokane. 

11 -  Minnesota  Associated  Press.  Island  View  Lodge,  International  Falls. 
11-12 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  advertising  sales  seminar. 

Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield,  III. 

11- 12 — Ohio  newspaper  classified  clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

12- 14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 
12-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  labor  clinic.  Hershey 

Motor  Lodge,  Hershey.  Pa. 

16- 18 — New  England  AP  News  Executives.  Jug  End  Barn,  So.  Egremont, 
Mass. 

17- 18 — UPl  editors  of  Pennsylvania.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17-19 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Beach  Plaza  Motel. 

Ocean  City,  Md. 

17-19 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Mission  Valley 
Town  &  Country  Motel,  San  Diego. 

17— 19 — New  England  Press  Association.  Balsams,  Dixville  Notch,  New 
Hampshire. 

18 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

19 —  South  Dakota  AP  Association.  Kocho  Motel,  Yankton. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Southern  region. 

Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg.  Va. 

19-22 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Denny's  Imperial  Ha¬ 
waii  Hotel.  Honolulu. 

22- 24— ANPA-SNPA  Key  Executives  Conference.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

23- 26 — West  Virginio  Press  Association.  Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 

24- 25 — Texas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Camelot  Inn,  Waco, 
Tex. 

25- 26 — North  Dakota  Associated  Press.  Town  House  Motor  Hotel.  Bismarck. 
25-26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus 

25- 26— Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chl- 
cego. 

26- 27 — Allied  Deily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Westward  Hotel,  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska. 

26-28 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — eastern  region. 
Le  Chateau  Champlain,  Montreal. 

26-Oct.  8 — API  circulation  managers  seminar.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

30-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J. 


OCTOBER 


1-2 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  management  seminar.  Stouffer's  Uni¬ 
versity  Inn  Columbus. 

1-3 — Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors,  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Lodge,  Michi¬ 
gan  City. 

3-5 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  Abbey,  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis. 

3- 8 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

4- 6— United  Press  International  Editors  Conference.  Ilikal  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

6- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Mt.  Royal 
Hotel,  Montreal. 

7- 9 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas.  Springfield.  III. 

9- 10 — Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn  Down¬ 
town,  Topeka. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Nell  House  Motor  Hotel. 
Columbus. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10-22 — API  seminar  for  advertising  executives  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12- 16 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — western  region. 
Princess  KalulanI  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

13- 16 — National  Conterence  of  Ediforial  Writers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

14- 16 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Chapparal  Motel,  Ruidoso  Downs. 
N.M. 

14- 16 — California  Western  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Webb  Towne 
House.  San  Francisco. 

15- 16— Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  Association.  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove,  Ore. 

15-17 — California  Press  Women.  Airport  Marina  Hotel,  Fresno. 

17-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Central  Region. 
Hotel  Ponchartrain.  Detroit. 
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Think  About  Number  One.  Think  Washington. 

Leading  major  market  in  just  about  all  upscale 
qualitative  measures. 

Income  and  education  levels.  Retail  sales  per  household. 

Air  trips  per  capita.  You  name  it. 

What  about  your  share  of  market  in  this  affluent  seven-county 
area?  With  The  Washington  Post  you  can  reach  60%  of  all 
adults  every  day.  It’s  something  to  think  about. 


With  70% 


•  •  one 
Post. 


Four  out  of  five  households 
in  the  $239,028,000*  retail 
ALTOONA  metro  market 
area  rely  on  one  medium  for 
almost  a  II  of  th  eir  nev^s- 
and  all  their  daily  shopping 
information  . . . 

•I97i  E&P  Market  Gij'de 

Hltoona  SnZictot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


give... SO  more  will 

HEART  FUND 


L 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

IT’S  BEST  TO  READ  THIS  STORY  OUT  LOUD— A  man 
walked  into  a  bank  to  arrange  for  a  loan. 

“I’m  sorry,”  the  teller  said,  “but  the  loan  arranger  is  out 
to  lunch.” 

“In  that  case,”  the  man  said,  “let  me  talk  to  Tonto.” 

The  above  was  lifted  from  Editor  Don  J.  Pease’s  Oberlin 
(Ohio)  News-Tribune  column,  “Pease  Porridge.”  Don,  who 
also  writes  an  editorial  page  “Columbus  commentary”  as 
state  representative,  felt  compelled  to  share  the  story  with 
readers  after  it  came  to  his  attention  via  the  Sun  City  (Ariz.) 
News-Sun,  which  seems  to  have  gotten  it  via  the  Archbold 
(Ohio)  Farmland  News.  Sufficient  source  and  credit  attribu¬ 
tion  eh  what?  If  you  want  to  take  the  story  credit  hack  further, 
kindly  send  all  research  data  to  Don. 

*  *  * 

WHEN  PUBLIC  DEFENDER  Hugh  Stanton  Jr.  of  Memphis 
mailed  letters  to  two  clients  at  the  Shelby  County  Penal  Farm, 
he  didn’t  get  any  answers.  Instead,  relates  Lydel  Sims,  in  the 
page  one  Assignment  Memphis”  column  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  Stanton  got  his  letters  back  with  a  postal  endorsement: 
“Moved,  left  no  address.”  To  which  some  helpful  soul  had 
thoughtfully  penciled  “Escapee.” 

*  «  « 

ONE  THING  BEGINNING  JOURNALISTS  can  match 
their  elders  in  is  boners,  writes  Maggie  Isaacs,  lecturer  in 
journalism  at  Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  One  of  her 
coeds  covered  Liz  Carpenter’s  book  promotion  speech  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  teacher’s  stress  on  detail  described  Liz  as  attired 
in  “an  ice  pink  gown  featuring  an  umpire  bodice.”  Adds  Mag¬ 
gie,  “When  I  red-penciled  the  word  on  her  paper,  she  pains¬ 
takingly  defined  the  French  umpire  look  for  me.”  Another 
student  interviewed  the  buyer  of  an  exclusive  women’s  dress 
shop  and  described  her  as  “an  attractive,  well-kept  woman.” 
The  day  the  class  was  given  facts  for  an  obit  on  a  model  who 
had  worked  for  Harper’s  Bazaar,  a  student  asked  how  to  spell 
“bazaar”  and  was  told  to  look  it  up  in  the  handy-dandy  pocket 
dictionary  Maggie  insists  be  carried.  He  announced  trium¬ 
phantly  he  had  found  the  word.  His  story  revealed  that  the 
model  had  worked  for  “Harper’s  Bizarre.” 

*  *  * 

“A  LITTLE  VOICE  picked  up  by  our  switchboard  oper¬ 
ator  Thursday  said,  ‘Stimulation,  please.’  She  meant  ‘Circula¬ 
tion,’  we  suppose.”  reports  publisher  Joe  Caraher  in  his  “All 
Around  The  Town”  column  in  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News. 

*  *  * 

My  heavy  reading  I’d  like  to  taper. 

But  then  along  conies  the  Sunday  paper. 

— Frank  Tyger 

TWEED  RING  is  a  Langdon  (N.D.)  Cavalier  County  Re¬ 
publican  column  written  by  Steve  Tweed.  And  there’s  a  stand¬ 
ing  summer  feature  in  the  Detroit  Sunday  News  “Wolff  on 
loose”  bearing  staffer  Joe  Wolff’s  by-line.  Alice  Redmond,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal,  writes  she 
enjoys  Catch-lines  and  adds  a  title  note.  Seems  the  Journal’s 
sports  editor.  Bill  Light,  occasionally  (the  editor’s  phrase) 
writes  a  column  headed  “Once  Over  Lightly.” 

*  *  * 

A  THREE-W  VERSION  of  the  traditional  who,  what,  where, 
when,  and  why  has  been  suggested  by  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Monthly  Letter:  “women,  wampum,  and  wrongdoing.” 
*  *  * 

GERMAN  MARKSMEN  RIDDLE  POOR  DOLLAR— A 
heady  head  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  for  the  AP  story 
out  of  Frankfurt  relating  a  newsman’s  futile  attempts  to  pay 
for  a  taxi  ride,  a  can  of  frankfurters,  yellow  baby  roses,  and 
other  assorted  transactions  with  a  10-dollar  bill. 

*  *  * 

BOTTLING  OF  WATER  UP  IN  AIR— A  graphic  head 
in  the  Palm  Beach  Post-Times  for  a  Washington  story  on 
failure  of  government  agencies  to  set  bottled  water  regula¬ 
tions. 
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WMKrS  A  NICE  GIRL  LIKE  you 

DOING  IN  A  PLACE  LIKE  IMS? 


(k  (The  :%tar-ltbgtr 

A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CAMPAIGN  SPONSORED  BY  THE  STAR  LEDGER 


TAKE  A  STAND 


Shoplifting  isn’t  o  schoolgirl  pronk — it’s  a  crimo.  Whon  you  stool,  you'ro  o  criminal 
And  thoy  put  you  in  jnil.  It’s  os  simpio  os  thot. 


FIGHT 

SHOPLIFTING 


Authoritios  or#  gotting  tough  with  shopliftors.  No  ’’socond  chonco"  any  mora. 
No  “lot’s  hovo  a  liftio  talk"  if  you'ro  a  kid  from  a  nico  family.  Today  thoy  throw  tho 
book  at  you.  If  you'ro  too  young  for  tho  ponitontiary,  you  can  still  moko  roform  school. 

Evon  with  a  suspondod  sontonco,  you'vo  hod  it.  You  roport  to  a  probation  ofRcor 
rogularly.  You  con’t  got  a  drivor's  Hconso.  No  collogo  wants  you.  Your  lifo  bocomos 
o  nightmaro. 

Stoaling  is  a  losor's  gamo.  If  you  havo  a  friond  who  stools,  sho  noods  a  friond 
to  worn  hor.  Ask  Mary  G.  Thot’s  hor,  storing  ot  you. 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulationt 
Member,  American 
Buainees  Presa  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1971 — 25,627 
Renewal  Rate — 75.09% 


Journalists^  safety  card 

From  the  headquarters  of  the  International  Press  Institute  at  Zur¬ 
ich,  Switzerland,  an  effort  is  being  made  on  a  worldwide  scale  to  obtain 
official  recognition  of  a  Safety  Card  designed  to  be  carried  by  news¬ 
men  when  they  cover  dangerous  assignments.  Along  with  the  card, 
bearing  his  picture,  the  reporter  or  photographer  would  also  wear 
a  badge  (an  outstretched  hand  on  a  green  background)  for  quick 
identification.  The  card  declares  the  bearer  to  be  a  non-combatant 
journalist  and  requests  that  he  should  be  given  protection  and  as¬ 
sistance. 


© 


INTERNATIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE 
SAFETY  OF 
JOURNALISTS 


NOM  : 

VALABLE  DU 

AU 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Wallter. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


The  International  Professional  Committee  for 
the  Safety  of  Journalists  on  Dangerous  Missions 
declares  that  the  bearer  of  this  card 
is  a  non-  combatant  journalist 
and  requests  that  he  should  be  given  protection 
and  assistance. 

Le  Comite  International  Professionnel 
pour  la  Sauvegarde  des  Journalistes 
en  Mission  Dangereuse 
certifie  que  le  titulaire  de  la  presente  carte 
est  un  journaliste  non  combattant 
et  demande  de  lui  accorder  protection 
et  assistance. 


Urs  Schwarz,  a  former  editor  of  Switzerland’s  Netie  Zurcher  Zei- 
tung,  in  his  role  as  secretary  of  the  International  Professional  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Safety  of  Journalists,  hopes  that  governments  and  all 
segments  of  the  press  will  sanction  this  method  of  keeping  down  the 
casualty  and  prisoner  rates  where  newsmen  in  search  of  the  truth 
are  concerned.  Experiences  of  the  press  corps  in  Indochina,  the  Middle 
East  and  Northern  Ireland  should  make  the  adoption  of  the  Safety 
Card  almost  mandatory. 

Our  mistake 

You  have  to  admire  the  penitent  way  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
corrects  its  errors.  Boxed  and  under  a  30-point  heading,  “Our  mis¬ 
take,”  the  Globe  says  it  incorrectly  reported  some  news  or  got 
a  picture  caption  fouled  up,  and  sets  the  record  straight,  without 
blaming  it  on  a  typographical  error  or  error  in  transmission.  In  this 
same  spirit  we  apologize  for  putting  newsprint  under  a  price  freeze 
at  $168  a  ton,  instead  of  $160,  in  last  week’s  story.  Our  mistake. 
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letters 

PRESS  PRINCIPLES 

Several  weeks  ago  in  an  editorial  you  ap¬ 
plauded  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upholding  the  right  of  a  newspaper  publisher 
to  refuse  advertising  with  or  without  any  stat¬ 
ed  reason  for  doing  so.  (Our  lawyers  can  find 
no  such  decision.  What  happened,  if  they’re 
not  mistaken,  is  that  the  Court  declined  to 
review  a  lower  court  ruling,  which  for  the 
short  term  leaves  the  issue  as  you  described 
it  but  which  for  the  long  term  leaves  the 
matter  open  to  further  review.) 

Last  week  you  commented  editorially  that 
you  were  relieved  to  see  that  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  has  overruled  a  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  ban  on  paid  public 
issue  announcements  over  the  air. 

As  I  interpret  your  extraordinary  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  all  right  for  a  newspaper  publisher 
to  deny  advertising  arbitrarily,  but  it  isn’t 
all  right  for  television  and  radio. 

I’m  well  aware  that  there’s  a  difference 
between  the  broadcasting  media  and  the 
printed  word  in  that  the  public  owns  the 
airwaves  the  communications  industry  util¬ 
izes. 

Nevertheless,  what’s  fair  for  one  is  fair 
for  the  other,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  pub¬ 
lishers  who  arbitrarily  exercise  their  right 
to  deny  legitimate  advertising — particularly 
protest  advertising  or  advertising  that  of¬ 
fends  the  conventional  wisdom — are  doing 
their  fellow  publishers  a  grave  disservice. 

A  free  society  presumably  thrives  on  dis¬ 
cussion  and  debate.  It  is  my  view  that  no 
free  society  will  long  tolerate  a  basic  medi¬ 
um,  such  as  the  press,  arrogantly  refusing 
to  print  any  advertisement  which  isn’t  libel¬ 
ous  or  obscene. 

When  Chicago  newspapers  refused  to  take 
advertising  from  a  union  whose  members 
were  at  odds  with  a  large  department  store, 
those  papers  were  hastening  the  day  when 
the  Supreme  Court  will  find  a  way  to  do 
what  you  applaud  in  connection  with  the 
communications  industry. 

Freedom  of  the  press  principles  should 
benefit  public  as  much  as  publishers. 

W.  E.  Chilton  III 
The  writer  is  publisher  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

HONORED 

I  was  sorry  to  read  in  your  letters  column 
that  some  people  found  the  E&P  (July  17) 
profile  of  me  offensive  and  demeaning  to 
women  journalists,  because  of  references  to 
my  appearance. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  I  was  not 
personally  offended  by  Mrs.  Parkinson’s 
descriptions  of  my  assets — only  chagrined 
that  I  can’t  live  up  to  that.  If  it  will  make 
anyone  feel  better,  they  may  rest  assured 
that  I  somewhat  resemble  London  Bridge: 
things  are  falling  down  all  over. 

In  the  area  which  counted  most  to  me 
— my  work — Mrs.  Parkinson  used  extensive 
quotes  and  was  certainly  honest  and  ac¬ 
curate.  I  would  like  to  thank  her  and  you 
for  the  article.  This  newspaper  “broad” 
considered  it  a  high  honor  to  be  interviewed 
for  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Betty  Garrett 
(Mrs.  Richard  Garrett) 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  August 


WOMEN’S  PAGES 

Harriet  Fields  is  right  (August  14)  in 
expressing  contempt  for  those  who  believe 
that  women’s  pages — or  any  pages — must  be 
stuffed  with  stories  about  drugs,  abortion, 
hippie  communes,  and  venereal  disease  to 
be,  as  they  say,  relevant. 

It  is  clear  what  is  happening.  Some 
editors  are  like  some  movie  producers:  they 
are  so  titillated  by  their  newfound  freedom 
to  publish  what  used  to  be  unpublishable 
that  they  don’t  know  when  to  turn  it  off. 

But  take  heart.  I  believe  the  worst  is  over. 

Thomas  F.  Driscoll 
The  writer  is  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

*  *  * 

Journalists  who  read  Harriet  Fields’  let¬ 
ter  (August  14)  about  our  publication, 
“What’s  Wrong  with  Women’s  Pages?”  and 
would  like  to  find  out  more  may  obtain  a 
copy  by  sending  $1.00  to  the  Center  for 
Policy  Study,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
5733  University  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60637. 

Paul  Gapp 

The  writer  is  coordinator  of  the  Urban 
Journalism  Fellowship  Program. 

#  *  * 

‘J’  TEACHERS 

I  don’t  for  a  moment  begrudge  the  at¬ 
tention  given  (August  7)  to  Suffolk  Uni¬ 
versity’s  department  of  journalism.  What 
bothers  me  is  the  “Gee  whiz,  here’s  a 
school  that  actually  uses  real,  live  report¬ 
ers  to  teach  journalism”  tone  of  the  story 
— with  exclamation  points. 

Good  for  Suffolk.  But  why  all  the  ex¬ 
citement?  New  York  University  and  many 
other  schools  and  departments  of  journal¬ 
ism  have  been  using  working  newsmen  as 
part-time,  “practical”  instructors  for  years. 
We  have  several  on  our  staff  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  I  even  know  of  some  community 
colleges  that  bring  in  professional  news¬ 
men  to  teach  one  or  more  journalism 
classes.  In  addition,  most  regular  faculty 
members  teaching  techniques  courses  are 
themselves  ex-newspapermen  and  broad¬ 
cast  journalists. 

The  revelatory  approach  of  your  story 
probably  reinforces  the  strange  idea  held 
by  some  editors  that  college  reporting 
classes  are  generally  taught  by  English 
professors,  business  administration  types 
and  little  old  ladies  with  credentials  in 
penmanship.  It  isn’t  so.  M.  L.  Stein 

(The  writer  is  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  New  York  Univ.) 

*  *  * 

MEDEA  THEME 

In  your  article  headlined  “Sex  is  on  the 
wane  in  newspapers”  (August  14),  a  Mid¬ 
west  editor  was  quoted  as  speaking  for 
many  as  saying  “The  Galley  trial  was  a 
matter  of  grave  national  concern,  the  Man- 
son  trial  reflected  our  troubled  society,  but 
the  Crimmins  trial  was  a  throwback  to  the 
30’s.” 

Well,  the  summer  is  too  hot  for  much 
argument,  just  as  it’s  too  hot  for  the  tweed 
suits  this  breed  of  editor  has  affected,  but 
it  seems  to  me  the  Galleys  and  the  Man- 
sons  have  come  and  gone  through  the  ages, 
while  men  have  continued  to  be  awed  by 
the  implications  of  the  Medea  theme. 
Washington,  D.G.  Robert  H.  Williams 
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TSP’s  GOALS 

In  addition  to  endorsing  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  establishing  a  legal  defense 
fund  to  fight  job  discrimination.  Theta  Sig¬ 
ma  Phi  convention  delegates  (August  7) 
passed  resolutions: 

Gondemning  the  Federal  Gommunications 
Commission’s  use  of  the  threat  of  loss  of 
license  to  impose  government  program¬ 
ming  standards  and  directing  the  board  to 
investigate  government  intimidations  of  the 
broadcast  news  media. 

Committing  the  organization  to  seek  pas¬ 
sage  of  open  meeting — right  to  know  stat¬ 
utes  in  all  states  where  they  do  not  now 
exist  and  rule  changes  to  end  Congressional 
secrecy. 

Endorsing  the  continuing  efforts  to  raise 
the  certification  standards  of  high  school 
journalism  teachers. 

We  will  welcome  your  readers’  support 
and  assistance. 

Martha  L.  Musgrove 
The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  Miami 
Herald  staff. 

*  *  * 

NEWS  SURVEY 

The  question  asked  at  a  television  survey 
was:  “First,  I’d  like  to  ask  you  where  you 
usually  get  more  of  your  news  about  what’s 
going  on  in  the  world  today — from  the  news¬ 
papers  or  radio  or  television  or  magazines 
or  talking  to  people  or  where?” 

The  questions  which  should  be  asked 
include: 

“Where  do  you  usually  get  more  of  your 
news  about  obituatries — from  the  newspa¬ 
pers  or  radio  or  television  or  magazines  or 
talking  to  people  or  where?” 

“What  about  news  of  weddings?  And 
news  of  your  local  government?  And  news 
of  your  state  government?” 

Then  ask  where  they  get  “more  of  your 
news  about  what’s  going  on  in  the  world 
today?”  I  suspect  the  percentages  favoring 
newspapers  over  all  other  news  media  will 
be  reversed. 

Sherman  London 
The  writer  is  editorial  director  of  the  W ater- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  American. 


Short  Takes 

When  I  have  so  many  things  going  all 
at  once,  such  as  washing  and  drying 
clothes,  a  sinkful  of  dirty  dishes,  the  kids 
wanting  this  or  that  and  trying  to  think 
of  a  dinner  my  husband  would  like,  I  just 
sit  in  a  comfortable  chair  and  crochet  a 
couple  of  cows. — Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily 
News. 

•  •  • 

A  quiet  voice  (said)  “I’m  hiding  over 
here,  but  I  can’t  come  out  because  I  don’t 
have  any  clothes  on.”  Deputies  gave  him 
a  pair  of  plants  and  sent  him  on  his  way. 
— Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

«  •  • 

Loving  child  care  in  my  licensed  home, 
rot  lunch  snacks,  infants  and  yip.— Contra 
Costa  (Cal.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

HEADLINE:  New  York  Sock  Market. 
— Vietnam  Guardian. 

*  *  * 

.  .  .  the  loans  were  largely  secured  by 
Dr.  L  .  .  .’s  impeachable  reputation. — 
Indianapolis  Sta/r. 
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"No  one  can  experience 
with  the  President 
of  the  United  States 
the  glory  and  agony 
of  his  office.  No  one 
can  share  the 
majestic  view  from 
his  pinnacle  of 
power...  For  better 
or  worse,  then, 
this  is  a  book  that 
only  a  President 
could  have  written." 


TheVbntage  Point 

Perspectives  of  the  Presidency  1963-1969 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 

Exciting  book  serial ization . . . starti ng  Sunday,  October  17. . . 
another  Special  Feature  from  The  NewYorkTimes. 

Complete  with  photos  and  promotion  material.  Call  collect  ^ 

for  sample  reading  copy  and  your  rate;  John  Osenenko,  manager, 

The  NewYorkTimes  Special  Features-,  (212)556-1721. 
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Credibility  gap— but  why? 
press  group  asks  research 


By  Carrick  H.  Patterson 

“The  law  is  for  protection  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  Rules  are  rules  as  any  fool  can 
see;  And  we  don't  want  no  hairy- 
headed  hi]ypies  A-scarin'  decent  folks 
like  you  and  me.  Nosiree.” 

— Kris  Kristofferson 

A  credibility  g'ap  probably  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  a  large  segment  of 
the  public.  Some  things  can  be  done 
about  this,  but  possibly  nothing  should 
be. 

This  is  the  burden  of  the  message  giv¬ 
en  to  participants  in  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion’s  seminar  on  “The  Press  and  the 
Public”  (August  15-18)  at  Oklahoma 
State  University  at  Stillwater. 

Five  journalism  professors,  16  “work¬ 
ing”  journalists  and  the  SNPAF  assis¬ 
tant  director,  Lee  H.  Stinnett,  partici¬ 
pated. 

The  seminar  addressed  itself  chiefly  to 
these  questions:  Is  there  a  credibility  gap 
between  the  press  and  the  public,  why 
does  it  exist,  and  what  can  be  done  about 
it? 

The  first  question  was  considered  by 
Dr.  Jack  Haskins,  who  said  there  had 
been  dozens  of  polls  taken  on  the  public 
attitude  toward  the  press  over  the  years, 
but  that  the  results  varied  so  much  it  was 
hard  to  know  what  to  think. 

Differences  in  polls 

Different  questions  asked  in  different 
polls  and  in  different  communities  were 
bound  to  produce  different  answers,  he 
said,  no  matter  how  scientifically  the  poll 
was  taken.  In  addition,  none  of  the  polls 
except  the  Roper  Poll  have  asked  the 
same  questions  in  a  continuing  survey 
over  several  years.  The  Roper  Poll, 
therefore,  is  about  the  only  one  that  can 
be  counted  on  for  any  trend  data,  he 
said. 

With  this  in  mind,  Haskins  said  most 
of  the  polls  showed  the  public  attitude 
toward  newspapers  as  a  whole  to  be  less 
favorable  than  its  attitude  to  television 
as  a  whole.  Breaking  this  down,  he  said 
that  the  public  attitude  was  better 
toward  television’s  coverage  of  national 
news,  but  toward  newspapers’  coverage 
of  local  news.  Newspaper  advertising 
rated  higher  in  credibility  than  televi¬ 
sion.  Newspapers  as  a  source  of  news 
were  s*^ill  slightly  higher  than  tv,  but 
declining.  Both  media  rated  about  the 
same  on  impartiality. 

Haskins  pointed  out  that  the  respon¬ 


dents  in  the  polls,  even  if  they  rated 
newspapers  low  on  credibility,  didn’t 
seem  to  think  this  made  much  difference 
to  them.  Although  freedom  of  the  press 
rated  only  22d  on  a  poll  asking  about  the 
most  important  national  issues,  other 
polls  have  shown  that  attitudes  toward 
newspapers  are  as  good  or  better  than 
attitudes  toward  schools  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

No  idea  of  the  reasons 

Asked  what,  since  the  poll  results  vary 
so  much,  we  really  know  about  the  public 
attitude  toward  the  press,  Haskins  said, 
“We  know  enough — to  cause  alarm,  but 
we  have  no  idea  of  the  reasons  why.”  He 
suggested  that  more  systematic  research 
was  necessary. 

Seminar  participants  gave  theories  on 
why  the  gap  between  the  press  and  the 
public  exists.  These  boiled  down  to  two 
main  areas — the  reported  feeling  by 
many  readers  that  newspapers  are  too 
impersonal  or  “aloof,”  and  the  idea  that 
newspapers,  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
“slant”  news  columns  as  well  as  editorial 
pages. 

Paul  Janensch  reported  that  he  had 
been  given  three  months’  leave  by  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  to  go  out  and 
find  what  the  people  of  the  area  really 
thought  about  the  newspaper.  He  said  he 
found  a  “reservoir  of  respect”  for  the 
paper  in  the  community,  but  many  of  the 
persons  to  whom  he  spoke  were  amazed 
that  a  representative  of  the  paper  would 
actually  come  and  speak  to  them. 

He  said  that  he  received  few  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  paper  overcovering 
anything,  such  as  the  war  or  race  ques¬ 
tions,  but  that  many  persons  thought  the 
paper  was  undercovering  items  of  inter¬ 
est  in  their  everyday  lives.  For  example, 
he  said  residents  of  one  area  of 
Louisville  that  has  drainage  problems 
and  bad  roads  complained  that  these 
problems  didn’t  receive  enough  coverage. 

Interest  in  “little  news” 

Janensch  said  he  found  high  interest  in 
so-called  “little  news”  items — court  and 
real  estate  records,  scholarships,  eagle 
scouts,  service  medals  and  the  like.  Some 
other  participants  noted  that  there  had 
been  a  tendency  on  some  papers  to  get 
away  from  reporting  such  items. 

Janensch  said  he  found  considerable 
alienation  from  the  “downtown  business 
establishment”  in  the  community,  and 
that  most  readers  considered  the  paper  to 
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Participant  in  seminars 

(Journalism  teachers) 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Heath  Jr.,  Oklahoma 
State  University. 

Dr.  J.  Edward  Gerald,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Haskins,  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Starck,  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Prof.  Bruce  H.  Westley,  University  of 
Kentucky. 

*  *  * 

(Newspaper  editors  and  reporters) 

Lef  Bell,  Stillwater  (Okla.)  News- 
Press. 

Edwin  H.  Brandt  Jr.,  Norfolk  Virgini¬ 
an-Pilot. 

Jim  Clark,  Amarillo  News  and  Globe- 
Times. 

J.  Douglas  Donehue,  Charleston  (S.C.) 
News  and  Courier. 

Gordon  Fallis,  Tulsa  Tribune. 

W.  C.  Hitch,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Paul  Janensch,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Don  Marsh,  Charleston.  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette. 

Del  Marth,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

C.  A.  McKnight,  Charlotte  Observer. 

Carrick  H.  Patterson,  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Waldo  Profitt  Jr.,  Sarasota  Herald- 
Tribune. 

Jim  Rankin,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Ralph  Sewell,  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho¬ 
man  arid  Times. 

Travis  Walsh,  Tulsa  Daily  World. 

Cecil  Williams,  Alexandria  Daily 
Town  Talk. 


be  part  of  that  establishment.  He  found 
that  many  of  those  he  interviewed  con¬ 
sidered  the  reporters  and  other  staffers 
of  the  paper  to  be  anonymous,  and  the 
operations  of  the  paper  a  complete  mys¬ 
tery. 

These  observations  mainly  agreed  with 
those  of  others  in  the  seminar  who  had 
made  efforts  to  get  reader  reactions  to 
their  papers. 

Prof.  Bruce  H.  Westley  said  his  re¬ 
search  had  shown  that  most  persons  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  most  credible  and  reliable  in¬ 
formation  they  receive  comes  horizontal¬ 
ly  from  some  personal  source  within 
their  own  peer  group,  not  vertically  and 
impersonally  from  such  sources  as  the 
media  or  a  personality  of  high  status. 

He  said  the  old  belief  that  a  monopol¬ 
istic  medium  was  allpowerful  was  mis¬ 
taken.  He  added  that  each  peer  group,  or 
horizontal  stratum,  has  its  own  attitudes 
and  beliefs  and  views  any  new  informa¬ 
tion  input  in  terms  of  these  beliefs, 
shaping  new  ideas  to  make  them  consis- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Credibility  gap 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


tent  with  community  ideas  and  values. 

Thus  routine  new  inputs  are  absorbed 
with  very  little  trouble  or  change,  but 
inputs  containing  information  drastically 
different  from  the  prevailing  attitude  are 
not  believed  and  are  rejected,  at  least  at 
first.  A  new  idea  on  which  there  are  no 
firm  attitudes  already  in  existence  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  an  idea  that  goes  against 
already  highly  crystallized  attitudes  finds 
great  resistance. 

Attitudes  change 

It  was  his  contention  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  by  the  very  virtue  of  reporting  the 
news  is  an  instrument  of  social  change. 
He  believed  strongly  that  the  newspaper 
had  the  duty  to  perform  this  function  in 
a  democratic  society,  even  if  it  was  at  the 
cost  of  the  immediate  popularity  of  the 
paper. 

He  pointed  out  that  when  a  firm  atti¬ 
tude  is  changed  by  persistent  information 
disagreeing  with  the  attitude,  the  change 
comes  at  the  price  of  order.  All  old  atti¬ 
tudes  are  connected,  so  when  one  changes 
it  puts  a  considerable  strain  on  the  oth¬ 
ers,  he  said. 

When  such  disorder  occurs,  he  said, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  trv  to  make 
the  disorder  have  order.  He  said  this  was 
the  cause  of  so  many  “conspiracy”  theo¬ 
ries. 

The  press  in  this  context  becomes  the 
bearer  of  tidings  that  are  difficult  to 
accept  and  difficult  to  believe.  This 
causes  doubts  toward  the  credibility  of 
the  press,  Westley  said.  He  said  he  didn’t 
know  whether  television  had  more  credi¬ 
bility  because  it  was  more  personal  or 
because  of  its  ability  to  present  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  “you-are-there”  fashion. 

Since  “little  news”  items  are  on  a  more 
personal  level  and  do  not  conflict  with 
any  established  beliefs,  they  are  much 
easier  to  accept,  it  was  suggested.  One 
participant  pointed  out  that  most  persons 
don’t  object  to  “bad  news”  about  things 
which  are  a  part  of  ordinary  life,  such  as 
auto  accidents,  but  that  bad  news  about 
the  war,  race  and  riots  does  generate 
protests. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  gap? 
Speakers  who  commented  on  this  pre¬ 
sented  suggestions  for  making  newspapers 
less  impersonal  and  less  liable  to  accusa¬ 
tions  of  slanting  the  news. 

Getting  to  the  public 

As  a  way  of  personalizing  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  at  the  same  time  getting  feed¬ 
back  from  the  community  Dr.  Kenneth 
Starck  discussed  experiments  he  and  oth¬ 
ers  had  conducted  with  press  councils  in 
which  citizens  of  the  community  served 
mainly  to  reflect  for  the  paper  an  idea  of 
what  the  ordinary  reader  was  thinking 
about.  He  conceded  that  getting  a  true 
cross-section  of  the  community  was  very 
difficult. 

Starck  agreed  with  the  observation  of 
other  speakers  that  the  general  public 


knows  little  about  how  the  newspaper 
operates  and  often  is  unable  to  do  such 
things  as  distinguish  editorials  from 
news  articles. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  in-house  critic, 
Del  Marth  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
explained  how  he  receives  complaints  and 
comments  from  the  public  by  letter  or 
telephone,  passes  on  the  information  to 
the  departments  of  the  paper  and  vuntes 
a  column  on  the  most  pertinent  items.  He 
has  criticized  the  handling  of  various 
events,  and  also  writes  about  how  the 
paper  works.  Marth  said  the  ombudsman 
should  have  absolute  authority  to  write 
and  say  whatever  he  believed  necessary. 

As  to  the  question  of  slanting.  Prof.  J. 
Edward  Gerald  said  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  bias  out  of  the  paper,  so  all 
biases  should  be  represented  to  give  the 
full  story.  He  suggested  that  one  means 
of  accomplishing  this  would  be  to  employ 
reporters  sympathetic  to  biased  points  of 
view  on  the  theory  that  these  reporters 
would  have  better  access  to  and  could  do 
a  more  complete  job  of  reporting  on  the 
elements  of  the  community  which  hold 
these  biases. 

This,  he  said,  puts  an  even  greater 
burden  on  the  editor,  who  must  see  that 
the  completed  product,  although  present¬ 
ing  all  biases,  is  not  biased  itself. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  great  concern  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  participants 
about  the  word  “obiectivitv.”  Dr.  Harry 
E.  He'^th,  Jr.  commented.  “The  word  ‘ob¬ 
jectivity’  is  a  loser.  Let’s  quit  using  it 
and  start  using  a  language  that  means 
something.” 

Some  substitutes  suggested  were  “ac¬ 
curacy”  or  “honest  account.” 

C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight  commented  that 
many  young  reporters  did  not  believe  the 
paper  should  be  objective,  but  that  it 
should  be  an  active  force  for  social 
change.  He  said  he  disagreed. 

• 

Pressmen  delay  paper 
to  get  ‘equal  space’ 

The  first  edition  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  for  Saturday  (August  21)  was 
delayed  until  the  publisher  gave  “eoual 
space”  to  the  pressmen’s  union  to  discuss 
the  reasons  for  the  delay. 

A  front-page  statement  by  publisher 
John  Bassett  apologized  to  readers  for 
the  45-minute  delay  in  production  of  two 
Friday  editions  and  said  the  “breakdowns 
in  the  pressroom  were  the  result  of  delib¬ 
erate  actions  by  the  pressmen.” 

Members  of  the  union  refused  to  work 
until  they  were  assured  a  statement  by 
their  president,  Robert  Pryor,  would  be 
printed.  It  appeared  alongside  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  in  the  second  edition  and  also 
apologized  to  readers  and  carrier  boys, 
saving  the  delav  was  attributable  to  “cer¬ 
tain  mechanical  problems  in  the  press 
room.” 

The  Telegram  and  the  pressmen’s 
union  have  been  in  negotiation  of  a  new 
contract. 


14  papers  drop 
Buckley  column 
because  of  hoax 

The  total  cancellations  of  the  William 
F.  Buckley  J r.  syndicated  column  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  National  Review  fictitious  Viet¬ 
nam  war  secrets  hoax  reached  14,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harry  Elmlark,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Star  Syndicate. 

The  Denver  Post  and  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  were  in  the  total;  others  were 
the  Westchester  Rockland  Group  of  nine 
papers,  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record,  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  News,  and  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 

Three  new  orders  for  the  column  were 
received  by  the  syndicate  this  past  week, 
bringing  Buckley’s  present  total  to  351 
papers,  Elmlark  said.  The  figure  normally 
fluctuates  around  365  papers,  but  any 
other  cancellations  at  this  time  would  not 
be  judged  attributable  to  the  hoax,  now 
six  weeks  old,  the  syndicate  executive 
added. 

After  the  Pentagon  Papers  had  been 
published  by  newspapers,  Buckley’s  maga¬ 
zine,  the  National  Review,  ran  its  own  set 
of  “secret”  papers  on  the  Vietnam  war 
that  were  created  by  the  editors. 

The  Denver  Post  took  James  J.  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  “A  Conservative  View”  (Wash¬ 
ington  Star  Syndicate)  as  a  replacement. 
The  Houston  Post  already  had  the  Kil¬ 
patrick  column. 

The  New  Brunswick  Home  News,  which 
announced  its  cancellation  in  an  editorial 
July  24  under  the  title,  “Buckley  ‘Hoax’ 
Plain  Lying”,  took  Kilpatrick  and  John 
Chamberlain  as  replacements,  after  hav¬ 
ing  published  a  dozen  letters  to  the  editor 
most  of  which  protested  dropping  of  the 
Buckley  column.  Some  requested  that  it  be 
reinstated,  and/or  announced  cancellation 
of  subscriptions  to  the  Home  News. 

Approximately  50  letters  were  received 
by  the  Home  News,  the  ratio  running 
“7^/^  to  1”  against  cancellation.  The 
count  may  have  been  for  the  reader  who 
wrote  at  the  beginning:  “I  am  happy  to 
see  that  the  editorial  staff  and  publisher 
of  the  Home  News  have  decided  to  censor 
Mr.  Buckley  and  his  reactionary  column 
...”  He  ended:  “You  men  at  the  Home 
News  may  well  be  mad  at  Buckley  but  it 
sickens  this  reader  as  he  sits  and  types 
that  you  gentlemen  of  the  press  must  con¬ 
sider  yourselves  perfect  enough  to  chas¬ 
tise  and  censor  one  who  has  done  a  great 
public  service.” 

Another  reader  declared:  “I  write  this 
letter  to  you  five  minutes  after  I  can¬ 
celled  my  subscrintion  to  your  newspaper. 
The  reason  I  did  this  was  because  I  felt 
I  had  no  other  choice  after  I  read  your 
very  sanctimonious  editorial  regarding 
William  F.  Bucklev’s  so  called  ‘hoax’  which 
appeared  in  the  National  Review.  I  doubt 
that  editorializer  had  even  read  the  con¬ 
demned  article;  however,  if  he  did,  he 
missed  its  point  ...” 

Another  wrote:  “The  Buckley  hoax 
struck  me  as  a  delightful  satire  on  the 
Pavlovian  response  of  the  news  media  to 
slogans  and  scare  words  ...” 
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Movie  critic  pays  to  put  name 
on  sound  track — Kuh-nah-hlow 


By  C^rald  B.  Healey 

Shakespeare  asked  “what’s  in  a  name?” 
Well,  enough  of  Miss  Mary  Knoblauch, 
movie  reviewer  of  Chicago  Today,  to  do 
something  about  the  pronounciation  of  her 
family  name. 

This  had  bothered  Mary  for  a  long 
time,  especially  since  she  joined  Today 
six  years  ago;  more  especially  since  she 
started  reviewing  movies  and  being  intro¬ 
duced  at  press  parties  as  Miss  “Knob- 
lock,’  “Noblock,”  and  other  ways. 

One  day  she  was  having  a  drink  with 
Jack  Hilton,  publicity  director  for  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company’s  Chicago  office, 
and  they  talked  about  her  dilemma. 

“Why  not  build  a  publicity  campaign 
around  your  name?”  Hilton  suggested. 
Mary  thought  this  was  a  good  idea  but 
felt  she  couldn’t  afford  it,  since  she  would 
have  to  come  up  with  the  money. 

Hilton  told  her  he  could  work  things 
out  with  Owen  Leach  at  the  agency,  who 
subsequently  became  Mary’s  “account 
man,”  for  $210.  For  this  she’s  going  to 
get  a  one-minute  dramatized  radio  com¬ 
mercial  built  around  the  pronunciation  of 
Knoblauch,  which  is  “Kun-nah’-blow.” 
Mary  said  the  $210  was  all  she  could 
afford  and  she  hoped  the  60-seconds  of  ex¬ 
posure  will  work. 

Detrimental  to  career 

She  thinks  the  various  mispronuncia¬ 
tions  have  been  detrimental  to  the  contin¬ 
ued  development  of  her  career  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Asked  about  the  project,  publisher- 
editor  Lloyd  Wendt  admitted  ruefully 
that  Mary  was  going  to  radio  with  her 
problem  instead  of  to  an  ad  in  the  news¬ 
paper  for  which  she  works,  “but,”  he 
said,  “that  apparently  is  the  only  way.” 
He  was  under  the  impression  it  all  is 
“sort  of  a  stunt,”  but  regardless  of  what 
it  is  Mary  is  going  to  have  to  shell  out 
$210. 

In  a  tongue-in-cheek  handout,  the  JWT 
agency  released  some  of  the  details  of 
this  mind-boggling  campaign  with  the 
serio-comic  paragraph :  “In  addition  to 
advertising,  JWT  will  provide  a  full 
range  of  marketing  services,  including 
research,  public  relations,  and  merchan¬ 
dising.” 

The  research  is  already  in  progress 
and  the  end  result  will  be,  shortly,  the 
commercial.  The  researchers  encountered 
a  degree  of  trouble  as  they  started  their 
work,  for  Mary’s  last  name  means  “gar¬ 
lic.” 

The  name  Knoblauch  is  of  German 
origin  and  Mary  is  hopeful  that  the  re¬ 
searchers  can  discover  something  besides 
garlic  to  connect  with  the  proud  name  of 
Knoblauch.  Mary  must  be  proud  of  it  or 
she  would  have  changed  it  to  Mary  Kaye, 
or  Mary  Kuh,  or  something  simple  like 
that. 


Writes  story 

Mary  has  written  a  story  concerning 
her  adventures  in  ad  and  radio  land, 
which  will  appear  sometime  in  September 
in  Today’s  Sunday  magazine. 

In  its  radio  commercial  campaign.  To¬ 
day  has  mentioned  Mary  and  her  colum- 
ning.  In  these  her  name  is  pronounced 
correctly.  Mary  says  the  proper  pronunci¬ 
ation  still  hasn’t  caught  on  though,  ao 
when  Hilton  offered  to  introduce  her  to 
the  intricacies  of  radioland  she  grabbed 
at  it  like  she  would  at  a  free  theater 
ticket. 

Mary,  questioned  about  “freebies,”  said 
the  Chicago  movie  critics  have  passes  to 
most  houses,  but  where  one  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  they  simply  pay  their  own  way 
and  include  it  on  the  expense  account. 

Mary  wouldn’t  want  to  pay  her  own 
money  for  some  of  the  “junk”  she  is 
required  to  view.  She’s  holding  up  well, 
apparently  in  the  course  of  her  rigorous 
work.  She  critiques  from  seven  to  10  mov¬ 
ies  a  week,  “sometimes  four  if  it’s  a  slow 
week.” 

Her  column  material  is  written  in  the 
vernacular  that  young  theater-goers  un¬ 
derstand,  for  she  feels  that  she  must  first 
appeal  to  young  audiences.  Her  feeling  is 
that  the  swinging  sex  type  of  movie  fare 
being  offered  these  days  is  attracting 
mainly  the  young  crowds,  so  she  writes, 
hopefully,  for  their  pleasure. 

Advice  from  taxicab 

For  this  reason  she’s  well  known  in 
younger  circles.  One  evening  she  was 
climbing  into  a  taxicab  when  a  group  of 
young  people  yelled  at  her:  “Mary, 
where’s  the  sexiest  movie  in  town?”  Mary 
shouted  the  name  of  the  movie  house  just 
before  the  cab  pulled  away  from  the  curb. 

How  will  she  know  if  her  quickie  cam¬ 
paign  is  a  success?  “It’s  not  going  to 
bother  me  much  right  after  the  commer¬ 
cial  is  aired,”  she  said,  “because  I’m 
immediately  going  on  a  vacation — ^where 
there  are  no  movie  houses.”  I’ll  worry 
about  the  effect  when  I  get  back.” 

A  graduate  of  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty,  Mary  did  summer  work  for  Today — as 
a  stenographer.  When  she  finished  school 
she  went  on  the  paper’s  news  staff,  moved 
up  to  the  movie  columning  18  months  ago 
upon  the  resignation  of  Ann  Marsters, 
who  married.  Ann  was  on  the  job  for 
Today  and  its  various  predecessor  news¬ 
papers  for  many  years. 

The  direction  the  commercial  will  take 
will  probably  be  vignette-type,  built 
around  pronouncing  Knoblauch  (remem¬ 
ber,  Kuh-nah’-blow)  correctly.  And  it  will 
be  on  a  station  listened  to  by  people  18  to 
35  years  of  age.  That  means  the  record 
vignette  probably  will  wind  up  in  the 
tender  care  of  a  disc  jockey. 


FGC  asks  guidance 
in  Boston  tv  case 

The  possibility  that  the  permit  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  television  station  in  Boston 
to  take  over  WHDH-tv,  the  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler's  Channel  5  station  might  be  revoked 
has  arisen  as  a  result  of  a  request  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  that 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  remand  the 
drawn-out  proceedings  for  oral  argument. 

The  FCC  said  it  wanted  to  know 
whether  further  steps — including  reopen¬ 
ing  of  comparative  hearing  in  the  case — 
should  be  taken  in  the  light  of  a  civil  suit 
brought  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  against  Nathan  David,  prin¬ 
cipal  in  Boston  Broadcasters  Inc.,  which 
holds  the  construction  permit  for  channel 
5.  The  Commission  notified  BBI  that  it 
would  proceed  at  its  own  risk  with  con¬ 
struction. 

• 

Guild  leader  quits 
post  in  government 

Because  the  wage-price  policies  “un¬ 
fairly  mistreat  the  working  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  the  newspaper  industry,”  Charles  A. 
Perlik  Jr.,  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  resigned  his  appointment  to  the 
new  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon,  Perlik 
said:  “I  find  it  impossible  to  lend  credibil¬ 
ity  to  your  administration,  when  the  best 
interests  of  my  organization  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  so  severely  and  seriously  under¬ 
cut  by  the  administration’s  economic  and 
wage  policy.” 
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How  to  spend 
the  almost- 
past-Summer 

News  photographers 
count  the  ways — 

Becoming  a  balloon  tycoon? 

Losing  your  head  at  the  beach? 

People  watching  at  the  zoo? 

Trying  for  a  cool  drink 
in  the  park? 

Scuba  diviug  in  the 
murky  Mauatawney? 

Reviving  the  age  of  chivalry? 

Out  at  the  old  ball  game? 


ROBERT  L.  SMITH 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 


V  • 


Jk\  Jt 


TOM  MONASTER 
New  York  Daily  News 


MEL  FINKELSTEIN 
New  York  Daily  News 
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REX  SAUL 

Poftstown  (Pa.)  Mercury 
(AP  Wirephoto) 


BOB  GAPSKY 

Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 


(Produced  by  Lenora  Williamson) 


ERNEST  SCHWORCK 
UPl,  Los  Angeles 


WILMER  A.  WHITE 
UPl,  Philadelphia 
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Newspapers  must  defend 
Nabcor  advertising  suit 


A  case  in  which  newspaper  publishers, 
as  a  class,  are  co-defendants  is  building 
into  a  monumental  lawsuit  involving  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  right  to  decline  advertising, 
reliance  on  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
for  advertising  guidelines  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  commission  system. 

Already  the  pile  of  legal  papers  on  file 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Manhattan, 
weighs  more  than  20  pounds.  Thirty-seven 
law  firms  represent  the  multitude  of  de¬ 
fendants  named  in  the  litigation  begun 
last  December  by  National  Automobile 
Brokers  Corporation,  chartered  in  Penn- 
sj''’ania. 

15  publishers  named 

Fifteen  newspaper  publishing  compan¬ 
ies  were  designated  by  Nabcor  attorneys 
as  representative  of  the  industry.  The 
main  action  charges  a  conspiracy  to  drive 
the  plaintiffs,  operators  of  the  Nabcor 
franchising  system,  out  of  business  by 
making  excessive  charges  for  advertising, 
giving  volume  discounts  and  effecting  tie- 
in  arrangements  in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  list  of  defendants  begins  with  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  and  Chrysler  Corporation,  and 
continues  with  several  major  banks,  and 
Better  Business  Bureaus.  Nabcor’s  com¬ 
plaint  asks.  $100  million  in  damages,  be¬ 
fore  being  trebled  under  the  terms  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

Carl  E.  Person,  New  York  City  attor¬ 
ney  for  Nabcor,  reported  this  week  that  a 
ruling  from  Federal  Judge  Irving  Ben 
Cooper  opened  the  door  for  making  the 
“foreign”  newspaper  publishers — those 
outside  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York— and  their  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  in  New  York  proper  defandants  in 
the  lawsuit. 

In  another  phase  of  the  case.  Federal 
Judge  Inzer  B.  Wyatt  extended  to  October 
31  the  time  for  receiving  answers  from 
all  of  the  parties.  Meanwhile,  Person  ex¬ 
plained,  the  litigation  has  been  proceeding 
through  pretrial  stages  with  motions  and 
discovery  interrogatories. 

Questioned  about  N.Y.  visits 

The  court  papers  indicated  the  nature 
of  the  inquiry  to  which  publishers  have 
been  submitted.  As  one  example,  Daniel  J. 
Mahoney  Jr.,  president  of  Da>d;on  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  was  required  to  itemize  the 
occasions  on  which  he  visited  New  York 
City  and  the  reasons  therefore,  with  the 
amounts  of  expenses  claimed.  Mahoney’s 
schedule  included  meetings  of  industry  as¬ 
sociations. 

Also  shown  were  the  visits  made  by 
other  executives  and  reporters  for  the 
Dayton  Newspapers.  Their  total  expenses 
were  given  as  $15,247  for  1970. 

Another  item  was  $68,127  paid  by  Day- 
ton  Newspapers  to  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.  for  1970  services  in  obtaining 
advertising  from  New  York  companies. 

Mahoney  said  Dayton  Newspapers  paid 


$7,116  in  dues  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  $21,500  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  These  items  made 
up  the  bulk  of  his  papers’  dues  and  assess¬ 
ments  of  $30,000  paid  to  organizations  in 
New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  Dayton  Newspapers, 
the  co-defendants  include:  Buffalo  Couri¬ 
er-Express,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Allen¬ 
town  Call-Chronicle,  Dow,  Jones  &  Co., 
Easton  Express,  Washington  Star,  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot,  New  York  News, 
New  York  Times,  Wilmington  News- 
Joitrnal,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspapers,  and  the  late  World  Journal 
Tribune  and  its  predecessors. 

Called  discriminatory 

The  complaint  alleged  that  the  price¬ 
fixing  arrangements  in  restraint  of  trade 
were  industry-wide.  Person  said  the  agen¬ 
cy  compensation  system — 15  percent  paid 
by  the  media  plus  2  percent  for  prompt 
payment — would  be  attacked  as  illegal 
discrinination  against  an  advertiser  who 
does  not  buy  a  substantial  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space. 

“This  system,”  he  commented,  “deprives 
the  small  business  man  of  the  creative 
and  marketing  services  of  a  large  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  such  as  benefit  giant  com¬ 
panies  like  Ford,  GM  and  Chrysler  in  the 
sale  of  their  automobiles.” 

Nabcor  is  in  the  business  of  marketing 
new  cars,  purchased  wholesale  from  deal¬ 
ers,  at  prices  below  those  set  by  the  fac¬ 
tories.  Person  said  some  newspapers  re¬ 
fused  to  run  Nabcor  ads  seeking  appli¬ 
cants  for  franchises  unless  they  specified 
that  they  were  selling  “used”  cars.  Other 
papers  gave  a  variety  of  reasons  for  de¬ 
clining  the  Nabcor  ads  intended  for  the 
classified  pages,  he  said.  Some  relied  on 
advice  from  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  net  effect,  according  to  Person,  was 
to  protect  the  authorized  car  dealer. 

• 

Dividends  declared 

Directors  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  12  cents  a 
share,  payable  October  1  to  shareholders 
of  record  on  September  17. 

*  •  ♦ 

Directors  of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
20  cents  per  share  of  common  stock  paya¬ 
ble  October  1,  to  stockholders  of  record 
September  17. 

*  *  * 

Interpublic  Group  of  Companies  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  earnings  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30  totaled  $1,524,000  or  78^  per  share 
comnared  with  $1,074,000  or  61(‘  per  share 
during  the  same  period  of  1970.  An  initial 
cash  dividend  of  10^  per  share  was  de¬ 
clared  on  the  common  stock,  payable  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  This  will  be  the  first  dividend 
on  its  common  stock. 


Time  for  celebration 

The  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  celebrated 
its  centennial  last  week  with  publication 
of  a  224-page  edition  that  required  30 
tons  of  newsprint.  The  “cold  type”  edition 
contained  more  than  600,000  words  of 
news  matter  and  about  300  photographs. 
There  were  more  than  300  separate  ads, 
totaling  about  17,000  inches. 

The  Derrick  shared  its  centennial  with 
the  City  of  Oil  City,  a  bank  and  a  church. 


Diener  &  Dorskind, 
job  ad  agency,  is 
adjudged  bankrupt 

An  auction  sale  of  $12,000  worth  of 
office  furniture  August  26  closed  out  the 
business  of  Diener  &  Dorskind  Inc.  after 
50  years  as  a  successful  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  specializing  in  the  recruitment  of  per¬ 
sonnel  for  firms  all  across  the  country. 

The  agency  suffered  reverses  in  its  for¬ 
tunes  when  the  national  economy  slumped 
and  the  employment  market  dipped  sud¬ 
denly  and  sharply.  A  petition  in  bankrupt¬ 
cy,  filed  May  20,  listed  the  firm’s  total 
liabilities  as  $2,233,228  and  its  total  assets 
as  $2,130,775,  including  $1,552,353  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable. 

600  papers  on  list 

Approximately  600  newspapers  are 
among  the  agency’s  unsecured  creditors, 
according  to  the  schedule  filed  with  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Manhattan.  The 
firm  was  adjudged  bankrupt  recently  by 
Referee  H.  Roy  Babitt  after  it  failed  to 
submit  an  arrangement  suitable  to  the 
creditors. 

Robert  Dorskind,  president,  said  this 
week  he  believed  creditors  would  receive 
something  on  their  accounts  but  he 
couldn’t  say  how  much. 

On  the  schedule  were  newspapers  from 
the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser 
($10.15)  to  the  Yorktown  pennysaver 
($224.40). 

Major  creditors  for  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  included:  New  York  Times,  $711,058; 
Neiv  York  News,  $174,119;  New  York 
Post,  $109,918;  Los  Angeles  Times,  $47,- 
422;  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  $61,611;  Washing- 
tor.  Post,  $24,793;  Long  Island  Press,  $22,- 
454;  Newsday,  $21,309,  and  Village  Voice, 
$10,313. 

The  agency,  according  to  the  court  pa¬ 
pers,  had  more  than  2,000  accounts  and  a 
total  billing  of  $13  million  annually.  It 
employed  90  people  at  its  peak  and  this 
staff  was  down  to  20  when  the  Royal  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  called  a  $150,000  loan  and 
newspapers  began  demanding  cash  with 
orders. 

For  vears,  Benjamin  Dorskind,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  Robert  Dorskind, 
president,  received  salaries  of  $1,000  a 
week  each.  They  were  cut  to  $500  a  week 
and  then  to  $300  a  week.  Robert  Dorskind 
said  he  has  obtained  employment  in  anoth¬ 
er  advertising  agency  while  the  affairs  of 
Diener  &  Dorskind  Inc.  are  being  settled. 
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UPI  will  have  automatic 
global  news-photo  network 


United  Press  International  is  creating 
a  worldwide  network  of  automatic  relays 
for  the  transmission  of  news  and  picture 
copy. 

With  the  first  elements  going  into  oper¬ 
ation  last  week  in  London  and  Hong 
Kong,  UPI  President  Mims  Thomason 
described  it  as  ‘the  world’s  most  exten¬ 
sive  press  tele-communications  network.” 

Automatic  switching  and  relay  centers 
in  London  and  Hong  Kong  are,  in  turn, 
fed  by  European,  Asian  and  Australian 
regional  circuits.  A  similar  center  under 
development  in  New  York  will  include 
South  America  in  the  web  within  a  few 
months,  Thomason  said. 

When  the  network  is  completed,  any 
UPI  bureau  in  the  world  will  be  able  to 
communicate  directly  with  any  other  UPI 
bureau  without  the  intervention  of  a  hu¬ 
man  relay. 

As  an  example  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
system,  Thomason  explained  that  it  per¬ 
mits  UPI  to  deliver  a  French  language 
news  report  from  Paris  to  such  points  as 
Montreal  and  Phnom  Penh. 

Picture  transmission 

The  network,  he  said,  enabled  UPI  re¬ 
cently  to  become  the  first  news  agency  to 
provide  full  time  delivery  of  newspictures 
to  Asia  by  satellite.  Coupled  with  UPI’s 
portable  picture  transmitter,  which  sends 
on  both  domestic  and  international  stan¬ 
dards,  the  network  permits  UPI  to  send 
pictures  from  any  network  point,  to  any 
other  point. 

Thomason  said  the  value  of  this  picture 
transmission  capability,  linked  with  satel¬ 
lite  communications,  was  demonstrated  by 
the  worldwide  play  of  UPI  pictures  of 
the  Pan  American  games  at  Cali,  Colom¬ 
bia,  recently. 

He  said  the  new  facilities  complement 
UPI’s  Information  and  Retrieval  (IS&R) 
system  for  which  the  news  service  has 
placed  an  initial  order  for  40  Video  Dis¬ 
play  Terminals,  representing  a  capital 
investment  of  $760,000.  The  Harris- 
Intertype  VDTs,  which  UPI  has  had  un¬ 
der  development  for  about  three  years, 
will  be  placed  in  operation  in  UPI  bu¬ 
reaus  in  New  York  and  Washington  and 
in  division  headquarters  offices  in  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Dallas  and 
San  Francisco. 

Price  freeze  may  help 

Questioned  about  the  effect  of  the  price 
freeze  on  UPI’s  recently  announced  in¬ 
crease  in  rates,  Thomason  said,  ‘‘We  are 
complying  with  all  government  orders,  of 
course,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any  ill 
effects  on  UPI's  viability.  After  all,  the 
freeze  is  supposed  to  be  deflationary,  and 
if  so,  we  all  will  benefit  in  the  long  haiU. 

‘‘As  far  as  our  VDTs,  expanded  com¬ 
munications  facilities  and  new  RCA  Spec¬ 
tra  computers  are  concerned,  they  will 
more  than  pay  for  themselves.  But  no 
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service  organization  can  automate  its  op¬ 
erations  to  the  extent  achieved  by  indus¬ 
tries.  That’s  why  news  service  costs  go  up 
somewhat  faster  than  others. 

‘‘We  are  seeking  every  means  offered 
by  modern  technology  to  increase  our 
efficiency  and  to  hold  down  our  operating 
costs.  Our  pioneering  of  the  so-called 
‘Sked  4’  communications  system  alone  is 
currently  savi^ig  news  service  users  in 
this  country  well  over  a  million  dollars  a 
year. 

‘‘We  also  pioneered  an  offshoot  of  the 
Sked  4  system  when  we  introduced  in 
South  Dakota  recently  a  UPI-engineered 
facility  which  enables  us  to  deliver  news- 
pictures  and  teleprinter  channels  on  the 
same  circuit.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
newspapers  and  tv  stations  in  some  of  the 
thinly  populated  parts  of  the  country  to 
afford  a  newspicture  wire  service. 

“We  feel  very  bullish  about  the  future. 
Our  worldwide  operations  are  strong  and 
growing.  For  example,  w'e  recently  re¬ 
placed  Reuter  as  the  principal  source  of 
world  news  for  DPA,  the  German  news 
agency.” 

When  the  IS&R  system  begins  oper¬ 
ation  in  about  six  months,  UPI  editors 
will  begin  editing  from  computer  storage 
UPI  copy  delivered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  edited  copy  is  returned  to 
computer  storage,  ready  for  delivery  on 
UPI  wires.  UPI  editors,  who  say  the 
VDT  editing  process  has  proved  it  will 
produce  copy  both  faster  and  cleaner,  are 
now  using  the  first  production  model  for 
training  purposes. 

Thomason  said  other  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  developed  by  UPI  further  enables  it 
to  transmit  its  audio  news  service  to 
overseas  radio  stations  at  such  points  as 
Honolulu  and  Sidney.  Permanent  voice 
channels  connect  UPI’s  New  York  audio 
headquarters  with  many  of  the  capitals  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

UPI  produces  a  schedule  of  newscasts 
for  radio,  21  hours  a  day  on  its  voice 
network.  Thomason  said  audio  reporters 
“benefit  the  print  media  as  well  as  broad¬ 
casters,  since  their  work  is  available  to 
both.” 


$30,000  for  students 

The  Poynter  Fund  has  awarded  19  stu¬ 
dents  scholarships  amounting  to  about 
$30,000  for  the  1971-72  academic  year. 
The  Fund  was  established  by  Nelson  Poyn¬ 
ter,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  in  memory  of  his  father,  the 
late  Paul  Poynter.  Awards  from  the  Fund 
have  been  made  annually  since  1956  to 
students  of  exceptional  talent  who  are 
dedicated  to  careers  in  journalism.  Fif¬ 
teen  of  the  recipients  are  working  as  sum¬ 
mer  interns  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent. 
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Far  East  experts 
on  Edicon  program 
Oct.  3-6  in  Hawaii 

Experts  on  China  and  Japan  will  report 
to  the  1971  United  Press  International 
Editors  and  Publishers  Conference  (Edi¬ 
con)  in  Honolulu,  October  3-6. 

The  meeting  at  the  Ilikai  Hotel  will  be 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  economic 
and  political  issues  facing  the  nations  of 
the  Pacific,  with  emphasis  on  the  China 
question  and  U.  S.  relations  with  Japan. 

Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of 
Singapore  has  tentatively  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  address  the  conference.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  also  has  been  invited 
to  present  his  views  on  issues  of  the  day. 

Robert  A.  Scalapino,  professor  of  poli¬ 
tical  science  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  Berkley,  will  discuss  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  probable  effects  of  the  new  dip¬ 
lomatic  offensive  of  the  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China.  Other  speakers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  Lee  Chia,  Tokyo  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Central  News  Agency  of 
China;  Stephen  Uhalley  Jr.,  associate 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  former  officer  of  the  Asia 
Foundation;  and  Shintaro  Fukushima, 
president  of  the  Kyodo  News  Service  and 
Japan  Times,  who  is  a  member  of  Japan’s 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

Other  speakers  will  include  Harlan 
Cleveland,  president  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii;  Admiral  John  S.  McCain  Jr., 
commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  forces  in 
the  Pacific;  and  Dr.  Everett  Kleinjans, 
chancellor  of  the  East-West  Center  in 
Honolulu. 

Advance  registrations  indicate  that 
more  than  350  newspaper  executives  and 
their  wives  will  attend  the  conference. 
The  program  includes  a  full  schedule  of 
social  activities. 

“This  is  UPI’s  twelfth  annual  Edicon,” 
said  UPI  President  Mims  Thomason,  “and 
the  program  that  has  been  arranged  with 
the  help  of  our  co-hosts,  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  and  the  Star-Bulletin,  may  be 
the  most  timely,  important  and  provoca¬ 
tive  we  have  ever  offered.  It  is  designed 
to  foster  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the 
problems  and  the  issues  that  face  the 
Asian  nations  and  which  both  concern 
and  involve  the  United  States.” 

Briefings  on  various  aspects  of  the  UPI 
service  will  be  delivered  by  H.  L.  Steven¬ 
son,  managing  editor;  James  F.  Darr,  di¬ 
rector  of  communications;  Julius  Frand- 
sen,  vicepresident  and  Washington  mana¬ 
ger,  and  Wilbur  G.  Landrey,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor. 

Delegates  also  will  hear  from  Mrs. 
Charles  McDonald,  a  Honolulu  writer  and 
editor  who  has  ideas  on  what  readers 
want  from  their  newspapers. 

Presiding  at  working  sessions  will  be 
George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser;  A.  A.  (Bud)  Smyser,  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin;  Robert 
Letts  Jones,  president,  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  La  Jolla,  Calif.;  Ted  Weegar,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  editor. 
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Ad-ventures _ 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

WTio’s  watching?  Media  General’s  semi-annual  study  of  house¬ 
holds  reached  by  broadcast  in  metropolitan  Richmond  discloses 
only  15%  of  the  people,  who  had  their  tv  sets  turned  on  when 
called,  could  name  any  sponsor,  product,  or  type  of  product 
(whether  correct  or  incorrect)  that  was  being  advertised  on  the 
program  at  that  moment.  The  other  85%  could  not  even  tell  the 
interviewers  what  program  they  had  their  sets  tuned  to. 

*  *  * 

Car  Care.  Gates  Rubber  Co.  is  joining  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 
as  a  participant  in  the  fall-winter  Car  Care  section  sponsored  by 


to  April,  FW  had  53  insertions  as  compared  to  3  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  Revenue,  Thompson  said,  stands  at  $18.8  million, 
a  jump  of  387c.  FW  began  in  September  1953  with  26  newspapers. 
Currently  there  are  263  papers  distributing  8.5  million  copies  of 
the  supplement  each  week  . . .  New  trend  features  two  different, 
but  related  products  in  the  same  ad.  Canada  Dry  is  launching  a 
campaign  in  metro  newspaper  markets  that  links  a  mixer  and  a 
popular  liquor  brand.  Spam  and  Campbell  Soup,  (BBDO)  have 
joined  forces  in  a  newspaper  ad  that  will  run  the  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber  20  in  182  new'spapers  in  162  markets  . . .  Knight,  Gladieux  & 
Smith,  which  is  credited  with  saving  Media  Records,  has  been 
called  in  to  review  operations  of  Brand  Rating  Index.  BRI,  owned 
by  Areata  National  Coiq).,  has  asked  the  management  consulting 
finn  to  review  research  methodology  and  operations  to  improve 
production  methods,  assuring  delivery  schedules  and  maintaining 
BRI’s  industry  position  and  financial  strength.  Jason  S.  Fox 


Champion  and  distributed  by  Metro  Associated  Services  to  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers.  It’s  the  first  time  Champion  has  admitted 
another  national  advertiser,  and  the  first  time  the  automotive 
division  of  Gates  has  gone  into  newspaper  advertising  on  a 
national  level.  Gates  is  offering  to  all  papers  a  100-line  ad  payable 
at  the  national  rate  on  the  same  ground  rules  established  by 
Champion,  which  offers  a  1,000-line  ad  to  dailies  and  a  500-line  ad 
to  weeklies.  The  newspapers  must  have  a  paid  circulation,  and 
publish  a  minimum  8,000-line  section  containing  25%  editorial 
material  on  car  maintenance  between  September  1  and  December  1. 

Gates  has  instructed  newspapers  to  send  two  copies  of  the 
section  to  their  ad  agency,  Broyles,  Allebaugh  &  Davis  in  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colorado,  with  an  invoice  and  the  latest  rate  card.  To 
receive  payment  of  the  Champion  ad,  papers  have  to  send  four 
copies  of  the  section  to  J.  Walter  Thompson  agency  in  Detroit. 

From  1967  to  1969,  Champion  has  supported  this  promotion  by 
purchasing  3,660,000  lines  of  advertising.  In  1970,  the  fall-winter 
supplement  ran  in  482  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
as  compared  to  436  dailies  for  the  same  period  of  1969,  Thompson 
reported.  About  1,200  newspapers,  including  weeklies,  have 
requested  Metro’s  12-page  supplement  containing  a  sample  cover, 
a  back  page  Champion  ad,  the  Gates  ad,  three  pages  of  suggested 
dealers  ads  and  seven  pages  of  editorial  material. 

4c  *  * 

Nixon  backs  ad  guides.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  urging  its  membership  to  adopt  a  five-point  set  of 
principles  for  advertising  which  President  Nixon  said  in  a  letter 
should  be  “put  into  prompt  practice.”  Basically  they  call  for: 
1.  Truthful,  accurate,  informative  advertising,  relevant  to  present 
standards  of  good  taste  and  proper  values.  2.  Effective  industry 
self- regulation  systems  permitted  by  law.  3.  Data  available  to 
substantiate  factual  advertising  claims  prior  to  publication,  and 
in  response  to  reasonable  inquiries.  4.  Better  consumer  guidance 
through  studies  of  standardized  information  systems.  5.  Added 
emphasis  on  information  relating  to  consumer  health  and  safety. 

3*^  ♦ 

Discount  store  ads  up.  The  results  of  a  sur\'ey  by  Discount  Store 
News,  August  23,  shows  that  these  merchants  placed  351  million 
lines  in  newspapers  in  1970,  up  from  330  million  lines  in  1969, 
a  gain  of  6.5%.  K-Mart,  largest  discounter  in  the  country,  was 
responsible  for  about  half  of  the  linage  increase — from  88.7 
million  lines  in  1969  to  98  million  lines  in  1970. 

4c  4c  * 

Redemption  incentive.  A  pi’ogram,  using  stamps  and  in-page 
“cents-off”  coupons,  to  boast  the  sale  of  grocery  products  was 
tested  with  good  results  over  a  three  week  period  during  May 
and  June  in  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune.  The  campaign 
consisted  of  a  preprinted  insert  card,  plus  f  ill  page,  two-color 
ROP  ads.  The  insert  card  carried  “Bonus  Cpsh”  stamps  which  the 
reader  could  affix  to  the  matching  coupons  contained  in  the  full 
page  ROP  ads  to  increase  “cents-off”  value.  A  different  set  of 
four  coupons  was  featured  each  week.  According  to  Rodney  Grubb, 
Grubb-Cleland  Advertising  in  Minneapolis,  testing  indicates 
retailers  can  expect  almost  double  product  movement  over  what 
can  be  expected  using  only  newspaper  ROP  ad  coupons.  Donald 
H.  Siiter,  Siiter-Lake  Corp.,  incentive  ideas  firm  in  Minneapolis, 
said  another  campaign  may  be  tested  during  November  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Milwaukee. 

4<  4>  4> 

Briefs.  Family  Weekly  celebrated  its  18th  birthday  on  a  high 
note  this  week  when  members  of  the  ad  community  were  entertained 
at  a  private  performance  by  Duke  Ellington.  According  to  W.  Page 
Thompson,  ad  director,  first  nine  months  of  1971  show  553  pages, 
an  increase  of  157c,  due  partly  to  cirgarette  linage.  From  January 
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is  in  charge  of  the  review.  Norton  Garfinkle,  president,  said  BRI 
delivery  will  be  completed  in  September,  and  the  first  1972  Reports 
are  scheduled  for  Febniary  1972. 

*  *  * 

Bureau  business.  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  Jack  Kauffman  and 
new  national  advertising  sales  head,  Mark  Bollman,  led  a  group 
of  publishers  to  Akron  for  the  annual  visit  with  Firestone  Rubber’s 
execs  on  August  24.  The  Bureau  team  stressed  creativity,  by 
showing  some  way  out  speculative  newspaper  ads  to  Firestone’s  in- 
house  agency.  .  .  .  Bollman  is  said  to  be  planning  to  double  the 
number  of  target  account  presentations.  Six  had  been  approved 
by  the  Plans  Board  for  this  fiscal  year  which  began  in  June.  .  .  . 
So  that  advertising  and  publishers  will  know  how  the  industry  is 
doing,  the  Bureau  is  conducting  a  second  ad  revenue  survey  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August.  The  same  250  newspapers  used  to  complete 
the  six-month  estimate  are  being  contacted  for  data. 

-K-  * 

High  flying  preprints.  An  indication  of  how  well  newspapers 
are  doing  in  preprinted  advertising  sales  area  is  seen  in  this 
report  submitted  by  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 
Independent. 


Preprints  Spectacolor  Hi-Fi  Total 


Total  8  months  1971 

27 

9 

2 

38 

Scheduled  Sept.-Dec.  1971 
. . .  more  to  come 

28 

4 

0 

32 

Total  1971...  more  to  come 

55 

13 

2 

70 

Total  1970 

41 

7 

1 

49 

Already  scheduled  Jan.-June  1972 

25 

0 

0 

25 

. . .  more  to  come 


Advice  on  advertising  rates 

ANPA’s  general  counsel,  Ar-  tracting  with  the  newspaper 
thur  B.  Hanson,  who  is  keeping  w’hen  their  contracts  expire  as 
close  contact  with  the  Cost  of  well  as  to  those  who  contract 
Living  Council,  has  provided  the  with  the  newspaper  as  new  ad- 
following  guidance  on  advertis-  vertisers.  It  should  be  noted, 
ing  rates  under  the  wage-price  however,  that  if  a  newspaper 
freeze:  only  decided  on  a  change  which 

Q.  Many  newspapers  follow  a  had  not  actually  gone  into  effect 
policy  of  announcing  and  adopt-  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
ing  new  advertising  rate  sched-  freeze,  it  may  not  now  make 
ules  and  then  placing  the  new  such  a  change  until  the  freeze  is 
rates  into  effect  with  individual  lifted. 

advertisers  as  their  individual  q.  Can  newspapers  with  vol- 
contracts  expire.  Can  such  news-  ume  and  frequency  rate  struc- 
papers  which  had  adopted  new  tures  continue  to  adjust  the 
rate  schedules  before  the  freeze  rates  charged  individual  adver- 
continue  to  place  the  new  rates  tisers,  either  up  or  down,  during 
into  effect  as  contracts  come  up  the  freeze  because  of  changes  in 
for  renewal?  volume  or  frequency  of  advertis- 

A.  If  a  new  rate  schedule  has  Jng  purchased? 
been  publicly  announced  prior  judgment  a  news- 

to  the  time  of  the  freeze  affect-  p^pgr  would  not  be  in  violation 
mg  all  contracts  as  they  expire  ^jthout 

and  placed  into  effect  for  a  sub-  discrimination  it  placed  adver- 
.stential  volume  of  transactions,  respective  posi- 

this  change  can  be  applied  uni¬ 
formly  to  those  presently  con-  {Continued  on  page  34) 
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what 

will  you  do  now 
young  man? 


You’re  youn9  and  your  life  is  begin- 
nir>g.  You  want  to  do,  see.  go.  help,  and 
be  a  part.  Your  ideals  are  still  growir>g. 
You  see  what's  troubling  the  world  and 
you  want  it  to  end. 

Then  join  us  in  Indochina,  the  Middle 
East.  Vietnam,  Asia,  even  Washington. 
We're  there  and,  like  you  young  man, 
we're  idealistic  and  trying  to  help.  We' re 
journalists  trying  to  tell  the  truth  about 
our  world  today.  Come  join  us.  It'll  give 
you  something  to  do. 

For  free  scholarship  and  journalism 
career  information,  write  to  The  News¬ 
paper  Fund.  P.O.  Box  300.  Princeton. 
New  Jersey  06540.  Also  contact  your 
local  newspaper  and  your  school  news 
paper  adviser 


Free  J-career  ads 
written  by  students 


The  Newspaper  Fund,  a  foun¬ 
dation  to  encourage  careers  in 
journalism  supported  by  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  announced 
that  it  has  available  a  series  of 
five  in-paper  advertisements 
promoting  newspaper  careers. 

The  advertisements  were  all 
prepared  by  college  students. 

The  students  creating  the  five 
winning  ads  each  received  a  $100 
scholarship  from  the  Newspaper 
Fund. 

Award  winners  were:  Kathy 
Legg,  Marshall  University; 
Michael  A.  Walker,  Marshall 


University;  Johnnie  Fuentass, 
California  State  Polytechnic 
College;  Larry  May,  University 
of  Alabama;  and  Howai-d  W. 
Johnston,  Florida  Technical 
University, 

Camera-ready  copy  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  with  a  table  show¬ 
ing  reduction  and  enlargement 
sizes  for  the  ads,  ranging  from 
two  columns  by  35  picas  to  eight 
columns  by  68  picas,  is  available 
by  writing  to  Tom  Engleman, 
P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  N.J. 
08540, 


IT  SHOULD! 


Ecology  is  not  the  only  thing  in  a  mess  world  back  into  shape  in  your  own  way- 
today.  You  know  that!  You  may  believe  through  JOURNALISM.  For  free  scholar- 
economics.  politics  and  a  host  of  other  ship  and  journalism  career  information, 
fields  are  in  just  as  bad  shape.  Do  some-  write  The  Newspaper  Fund.  P.O.  Box  300, 
thing  about  it  through  JOURNALISM.  Princeton.  New  Jersey  08540.  Also  contact 
Specialized  reporting  is  just  one  aspect  your  local  newspaper  and  your  school 
you  can  plan  a  career  in.  Help  put  the  newspaper  adviser. 


BOTHER  YOU? 


“If  freedom  of  expression  is  dying, 
it’s  not  because  of  us.” 


In  a  democratic  society  it  is  through  education  that  we  are  able  to  learn  what  freedom  of  expression 
means. 


But,  it  is  through  journalism  that  freedom  of  expression  lives. 

The  communicating  of  news  and  ideas  to  the  people  around  you  is  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  in  a 
democracy. 


Journalism,  the  job  that  communicates  your  freedom  of  expression. 


For  free  scholarship  and  journalism  career  information,  write  to  The  Newspaper  Fund.  P.O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540.  Also  contact  your  local  newspaper  and  your  school  newspaper  adviser. 


GET  INVOLVED 


WHO  IN  THE 


Reporting 


Photography 
Copy  Editing 
College  Publications 
Foreign  Correspondence 


WORLD  CA 


Cares  about  what?  About  life?  About  people? 
About  truth?  About  honesty?  About  yourself? 
You  care  or  else  you  wouldn't  be  reading 
this. 


This  is  your  world  you  know;  you  weren't 
|ust  put  here,  and  you've  got  a  whole  lot 
to  say  about  it.  You  want  to  shake  the 
world  up?  Put  down  your  picket  sign 
artd  write  your  thunder  in  black  ar>d 
white.  The  pen  is  still  the  mightiest 
of  weapons. 


Journalism  has  come  a  long  way 
from  Lois  Lane's  day.  The  world 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  What 
do  you  say? 


For  free  scholarship  and  journalism 
career  information,  write  to  The 
Newspaper  Fund,  P.O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540.  Also  contact 
your  local  newspaper  and  your  school 
newspaper  adviser. 


People  in  the  field  of  journalism 
really  do  care 
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Colorado  daily  is  tailored 
to  patterns  in  reader  poll 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

The  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  spurred  by  a  healthy  response  to  a 
readership  survey,  has  effected  several 
changes  in  the  paper’s  content,  with  more 


asking  them  whether  facts  are  straight, 
names  are  spelled  correctly,  and  if  the 
story  w'as  adequately  covered. 

Also,  a  part-time  editorial  assistant 


Proving  it’s  impossible  to  please  every¬ 
one,  the  Sentinel  printed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  regarding  the  opinion  poll,  which 
read,  in  part:  “Believe  your  opinion  poll 
if  you  like  but  if  you  base  your  changes 
on  that,  you  will  have  nothing  but  a  paper 
geared  to  the  likes  of  those  people  who 
like  to  fill  out  opinion  polls.  Any  resem¬ 
blance  of  that  to  a  true  cross  section  of 
your  reading  public  would  not  just  be  co¬ 
incidence,  it  would  be  a  genuine  miracle!” 
The  writer  said  he  filled  out  the  opinion 
sheet. 


being  planned. 

Deciding  to  put  the  Daily  Sentinel  under 
the  readers’  microscope,  the  newspaper 
which  has  a  circulation  of  21,723  daily  and 
22,365  Sunday,  distributed  opinion  sheets, 
urging  readers  to  fill  them  in. 

Almost  3,000 — 2,866  to  be  exact — did, 
and  the  editors  set  to  work  making  the 
changes  which  the  survey  responses  indi¬ 
cated  were  needed. 

First,  according  to  city  editor  G.  R. 
Kirkham,  the  least  popular  or  least  read 
of  the  comics  were  eliminated.  This  meant 
reducing  the  full  page  of  comics  daily  to 
half  page,  with  the  remainder  of  the  page 
devoted  to  an  advice  column,  a  medical 
column,  crossword  puzzle  and  tv  log. 

Kirkham  said  initial  reaction  has  been 
positive  so  far  as  putting  the  fixtures  in 
the  same  place  every  day.  But  there  were 
more  than  the  hoped  for  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  regarding  the  dropping  of  some  of 
the  comics. 

Few  at  a  time 

Kirkham  said  if  the  change  was  to  be 
done  over  again,  a  few  comics  at  a  time 
would  be  discontinued,  with  the  serial¬ 
ized  strips  being  allowed  to  continue 
through  the  end  of  whatever  tale  they 
were  on  at  the  time.  The  feeling  was  that 
dropping  of  some  strips  left  the  reader  in 
suspense  in  the  case  of  a  comic  that  in¬ 
cluded  a  continued  storj*. 

The  space  formerly  occupied  by  the 
columns,  puzzle  and  log  is  now  used  for 
more  state,  national  and  world  news  since, 
the  city  editor  explained,  these  were  some 
of  the  weaker  points. 

Reader  response  showed  extensive  dis¬ 
satisfaction  over  the  quality  of  printing 
and  the  number  of  typographical  and 
spelling  errors. 

Acknowledging  this,  the  Sentinel  carried 
a  story  that  a  large  number  complained 
about  recent  or  present  difficulties  with  the 
printing  quality.  It  was  explained  that  the 
printing  qualities  related  to  an  experi¬ 
mental  plastic  plate  which  the  Sentinel 
is  using.  The  management  said  it  believes 
the  editions  had  improved  in  appearance 
and  readability  the  week  the  survey  results 
appeared  and  “hoped  the  improvement  will 
continue.”  Plastic  plates  went  into  use 
last  February. 

As  for  spelling  and  typos,  editor  Bar¬ 
clay  Jameson  wrote  that  all  departments 
are  working  on  improvement  and  already 
the  paper  has  instituted  a  regular  “In 
Correction”  feature  into  which  is  put 
one  paragraph  corrections  in  misspelled 
names,  errors  of  fact,  and  dropper  mate¬ 
rial.  Naturally,  the  goal  is  to  eliminate 
need  for  such  a  feature. 

Being  considered  is  the  mailing  of  clip¬ 
pings  to  people  mentioned  in  stories  while 
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has  been  assigned  the  job  of  thoroughly 
reading  a  couple  of  papers  a  week  to  point 
out  whatever  mistakes  he  finds — misspell¬ 
ings,  tjTJOs,  questions  left  unanswered, 
etc. 

The  survey,  asking  readers  to  indicate 
if  the  Sentinel  should  use  more,  less  or 
the  same  amount  of  new’s  of  various  types, 
showed  more  readers  (713)  voting  in  the 
“less”  column  for  sports  than  in  any  other 
categorj*.  Those  voting  for  more  numbered 
549  and  for  the  present  amount,  1,230. 

The  type  of  news  that  appeared  most  in 
demand,  at  least  by  the  respondents,  was 
medicine  and  science.  A  total  of  1,602 
w'anted  more  and  only  215  less. 

Readers  like  opinions,  especially  their 
owm,  it  w^as  apparent.  Editorial  reading 
regularly  is  engaged  in  by  2,005  readers, 
while  2,238  said  they  read  the  letters  to 
the  editor  regularly. 

About  half  of  the  respondents  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  how  much  time  is  spent  in  read¬ 
ing  the  Sentinel  said  they  expended  30  or 
more  minutes.  Almost  two-thirds  said  they 
devoted  at  least  a  half  hour  to  the  Sunday 
paper.  There  were  no  ages  available  in 
this  grouping. 

Age  groups 

Readers  41-65  formed  the  largest  group 
of  respondents  (1236).  Next  were  ages 
28-49  numbering  694;  133  from  19-25,  and 
131  from  14-18.  Persons  66  and  over  read¬ 
ing  the  Sentinel  numbered  606. 

One  question:  if  you  were  editor  of  the 
Sentinel  operating  on  the  same  space  re¬ 
strictions,  how  would  you  handle  various 
types  of  news?  Under  the  heading  “use 
more”  in  the  survey  blank  came  the  re¬ 
sponse  that,  after  medicine  and  science, 
799  read  business  news;  776  reports  on 
City  Council  and  Commissioners;  721, 
features  and  630  routine  police  news.  Fol¬ 
lowing  in  popularity  were  personals,  in¬ 
cluding  weddings  and  anniversaries,  court 
news,  including  damage  suits,  with  sports 
trailing. 

To  a  question.  How  would  you  rate  your 
confidence  that  the  news  in  the  Sentinel 
is  true  and  accurate?  445  said  very  high. 
1,451  said  high,  644  expressed  some  confi¬ 
dence  and  119  said  they  had  little. 

As  for  reading  of  ads,  470  said  always; 
853,  usually;  975,  sometimes,  and  264, 
never. 

A  total  of  1,646  said  they  rated  the 
Sentinel  as  a  daily  newspaper  “good,” 
while  638  said  “excellent.”  Only  72  said 
“unsatisfactory”  while  347  responded  to 
“barely  adequate.” 

To  a  question,  how  would  you  rate  the 
Sentinel  with  respect  to  fairness  of  news 
coverage  and  treatment  of  organizations 
and  people,  the  results  were:  very  fair, 
548;  fair,  941;  average,  874;  unfair,  222; 
and  very  unfair,  98. 


In  his  column  “From  the  Guardhouse,” 
Jameson  concerned  himself  with  the  poll. 

One  column  was  headed:  “We  Ain’t 
Gonna  Make  Th  (smaller  e)  m  There  (in 
smaller  head  type)  Misteaks. 

Jameson  took  up  the  matter  of  typos, 
explaining  the  usual  source  of  errors  (re¬ 
porters,  printers,  proofreaders),  then 
said: 

“The  fourth  source  ...  is  that  infernal 
machine,  the  computer  which  does  the  hy¬ 
phenation.  Despite  a  program  which  is 
supposed  to  follow  the  usual  rules  of  hy¬ 
phenation,  we  end  up  with  the  weird  word 
divisions  that  drive  some  readers  right  up 
the  wall.” 

Explaining  the  finding  of  errors  in  one 
edition,  Jameson  said  one  reader  expressed 
very  well  the  long-term  effect: 

“Typographical  errors  tend  to  make  one 
lose  confidence  in  articles.” 

Talk  over  problems 

Jameson  said  news  and  composing  room 
people  talked  over  the  problems  but  added : 

“The  computer  I  don’t  know  what  to  do 
about,  since  lines  sent  back  through  for 
re-division  seem  to  come  out  worse  than 
they  went  in.  We  will  have  to  leave  that 
to  the  electronic  wizards. 

Meantime,  we  are  trying  to  get  some 
spelling  lessons  for  the  editor,  who  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  the  worst  speller  in  the  office. 

Another  column  had  a  frank  discussion 
with  the  readers  about  the  non-economies 
of  increasing  pages  while  trying  to  find 
more  space  for  national  and  international 
news. 

He  explained  this  is  why  the  comic  page 
was  reduced  by  half,  adding: 

“Recently  .  .  .  newspaper  syndicate  com¬ 
panies  .  .  .  imposed  some  new  charges.  We 
are  nov,'  being  charged  $200  additional  a 
week  for  mat  molding — that  is  making  the 
four-color  mats  (Sunday)  for  each  comic 
page.  We  can  think  of  a  lot  of  ways  we 
would  rather  spend  $200  a  week,  so  we 
are  going  to  quit  paying  it  there  and  spend 
the  money  on  something  else.” 

Comics  go  black 

So  Sunday  comics  went  to  black  only, 
either  on  a  rather  bright  color  newsprint 
or  with  a  color  screen  on  white  paper. 

The  page  one  index  was  returned  as  a 
result  of  the  survey  and  the  family  page 
will  be  kept  close  to  the  editorial  page. 

Jameson  proved  he  is  human  when  he 
spelled  the  word  fictitious  in  one  column 
“ficticious.”  But  then  he  had  remarked 
about  spelling  lessons. 

Tabulating  the  survey  took  three  crews 
of  young  people  the  better  part  of  two 
weeks,  Kirkham  said.  A  study  of  the  com¬ 
mentaries  used  up  more  than  a  month. 
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"CocA-Cola*  and  ~Cok«*  ar*  r«gist*r»d  (rada-marfct  which  Idantity  tt>a  sam*  product  ol  Tha  Coca-Cola  Compviy- 


Write  a  limerick 
about  our  tiademaiksy 

"Coca-Cola"aiicl  "Coke." 

Trade-Mark®  Trade-Mark® 

Our  lawyer  dirl.  And  he  challenges  you  to  write 
a  better  one.  If  you  do,  well  enshrine  your 
limerick  on  parchment  and  hell  take  you  out  to  dinner 


Our  lawyer  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet. 

We  had  him  pegged  for  a  stuffy, 
straight-laced  guy  with  one  thing  on 
his  mind;  the  rule  that  protects  our 
trade-marks,  “Coke”  and 
“Coca-Cola”:  ALWAYS 
CAPITALIZED,  NEVER 
PLURALIZED,  NEVER 
POSSESSIVE. 

When  he  put  his  rule 
in  limerick  form,  we 
changed  our  minds 
about  him  a  little.  When 
he  challenged  any  man 
alive  to  write  a  better 
one,  we  changed  our 
minds  a  lot. 

So  we’re  passing  this 
challenge  on  to  you. 

Write  a  better  limerick 
than  the  one  you  see  on 


the  Rules  that  we 
wRjte  By  ARC  thRee- 


we  ADhoR  the  dimin¬ 
utive  "c" 


And  "s  pReceded  By 

e"OR  "A" 


IS  no  BetteR  thAn 
ApostRophe. 


the  scroll.  If  you  do,  (we  have  a  staff  of 
impartial  judges  to  select  the  best  one), 
we’ll  have  your  limerick  printed  and 
mounted  on  parchment  and  bring  you  to 
Atlanta  for  a  dinner  date  with  our  lawyer. 

Why  not  give  it  a  try? 
You  could  become  a 
famous  limericist.  And 
wind  up  with  a  free 
dinner  to  boot. 

But  whether  you  write 
a  limerick  or  not ,  keep  the 
rule  in  mind.  It  keeps  our 
lawyer  happy. 

Send  your  entry  to: 
LIMERICK 

615  Peachtree  Street, 
N.E.,  10th  floor. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30308 

It's  the 
real  thing* 

Coke. 


disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
arid  will  persist. 


Yes,  it  could  happen  again.  And  unless 
people  believe  that,  and  guard  against  that,  it  will 
happen  again.  That’s  what  makes  a  free  press 
essential  to  a  free  society.  Intelligent  and  reliable 
reporting  alerts  people  to  the  abuses  of  power  by 
government,  by  business,  and  by  the  press,  itself. 

We,  at  Knight  Nevy/spapers,  are  aware  of 
the  power  of  the  press  and  the  awesome  respon¬ 
sibility  that  comes  with  it.  We  know  we  must 
report  the  news  fairly,  fully  and  honestly.  We  must 
speak  out  on  the  important  issues  of  our  time 
with  courage  and  conviction.  We  must  be  as  ready 
to  admit  our  own  mistakes  as  we  are  to  point  out 
the  mistakes  made  in  other  spheres  of  power. 

This  is  the  kind  of  responsible  journalism 
we  look  for  and  foster  in  every  paper  that 
comprises  our  group.  And  this  is  the  kind  of 
responsible  journalism  that  makes  the  power  of 
the  press  truly  the  power  of  the  people. 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 


Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Boca  Raton  News.  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte  Observer. 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Macon  News.  Macon  Telegraph,  Miami  Herald, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Tallahassee  Democrat 


Heselden  and  Dorsey  in  new  assignments 


John  E.  Heselden 


Two  executive  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  Miller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  They 
are: 

John  E.  Heselden,  general  manager  of 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  newspapers — to  a 
new  Gannett  corporate  post  of  vicepres¬ 
ident/personnel. 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  publisher  of  the 
Lnnsino  (Mich.)  State-Journal — to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  operating  head  of  the 
Roclicitter  Times-Union  and  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  which  have  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  .300,000  weekdays  and  225,000 
Sunday. 

Heselden  wdll  be  responsible  for  coordi¬ 
nation  of  all  personnel  recruiting,  train¬ 
ing  and  manpow'er  development,  as  well 
as  labor  and  industrial  relations  activities 
of  Gannett’s  45  new’spapers. 

Heselden,  51,  has  been  general  manag- 


Eugene  C.  Dorsey 


er  of  the  Rochester  newspapers  since 
February  of  last  year.  He  joined  Gannett 
in  1955,  from  the  Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times, 
where  he  had  been  advertising  director. 
He  was  publisher  of  the  Plainfield  (N.J.) 
Courier-News  for  two  years. 

In  Federated  group 

Dorsey,  44,  has  been  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  in  Lansing  since  April  1.  Previously  he 
was  publisher  of  the  Idaho  Statesman  of 
Boise,  also  a  Federated  newspaper.  A 
native  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Univ'ersity  of  Illinois 
school  of  journalism  in  1949.  Shortly  af¬ 
ter  graduation,  he  joined  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  New'spapers  in  Illinois  and  served 
w'ith  them  in  several  management  posi¬ 
tions  at  both  their  newspapers  and  radio 
stations.  Prior  to  joining  the  Federated 
group  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  Journal  for  five  years. 


Ruth  Wirtz — from  news  edi-  newspaper  ad  salesman  for 
tor  to  managing  editor  of  the  newspapers  in  Minnesota  and 
Chagrin  Falls  (O.)  Herald  Virginia  for  17  years — named 
Sun,  replacing  Roy  C.  Meyers,  advertising  director  of  the 


news-people 

Thomas  now  editor, 

Los  Angeles  Times 

William  F.  Thomas  became  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  August  23,  effec¬ 
tive  with  the  retirement  of  Nick  B.  Wil¬ 
liams  as  executive  vicepresident  and 
editor,  Otis  Chandler,  publisher,  announc¬ 
ed. 

Thomas  moves  up  from  executive 
editor  and  will  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  publisher  for  the  entire  editorial  and 
news  content  of  the  Times. 

Williams,  a  Times  staffer  for  40  years, 
wdll  become  a  consultant  to  the  publisher 
on  newspaper  editorial  affairs  in  his 
capacity  as  vicepresident  of  Times  Mirror 
Co.  The  corporation  also  owns  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  Newsday,  published  on 
Long  Island,  New  York,  and  the  Orange 
Coast  Pilot  of  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

“The  Times  has  risen  rapidly  in  na¬ 
tional  and  international  prestige  since 
Nick  Williams  became  its  editor.” 
Chandler  said. 

Began  career  in  Buffalo 
Thomas,  47,  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  in 
1950  and  was  editor  and  part  owner  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  News  until  1957  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror.  In  1962  he  became  an  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Times  and  in  1965  he 
became  metropolitan  editor,  directing  the 
reportorial  staffs  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Southern  California  and  the  Times 
Sacramento  bureau.  Thomas’  staff  won 
two  Pulitzer  prizes  for  metropolitan  re¬ 
porting. 

A  native  of  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
Thomas  received  an  MS  degree  from  the 
Medill  school  of  journalism  at  North- 
w’estern,  where  he  was  given  the  school’s 
Harrin^on  Award  as  the  outstanding 
graduate  of  his  class.  During  World  War 
II  he  was  in  the  Army  and  served  in 
Europe  and  Japan. 
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managing  editor  since  1968.  Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leader- 

Herald.  He  succeeds  Robert  J. 
Arnold,  who  retired  after  serv- 
Lawrence  V.  Hadley  Jr.,  ing  30  years  in  the  post. 


in  the  n 


MAURICE  HICKEY.  37.  is  the 
new  publisher  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  largest 
paper  in  the  Federated  group  of 
the  Gannett  Co.  He  joined  Gan¬ 
nett  in  1964  at  the  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette;  was  general  manager  of 
Gannett  Florida;  since  1969.  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Rochester 
newspapers. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  L.  Moyer,  production 
manager  since  1962,  has  been 
given  the  added  responsibility 
of  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  news¬ 
papers. 

*  9|( 

James  E.  Zimmer,  former 
home  delivery  manage!’ — named 
circulation  sales  manager  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Evenbtg  Independent.  He 
joined  the  Times  in  1969  from 
the  Cleveland  Press. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Howard,  a  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter 
who  has  been  working  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  William 
Benton,  chairman  and  publisher 
of  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Inc., 
Chicago. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Ben  R.  Skelton — named 
women’s  editor  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C.)  News.  She  joined 
the  News  as  state  news  staff 
reporter  in  1961  and  has  been 
assistant  women’s  editor  for  the 
last  three  years.  She  succeeds 
Mrs.  Norwood  Cleveland,  re¬ 
cently  retired  after  serving  16 
years  as  women’s  editor. 

*  *  * 

Donald  J.  Walsh,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American,  predecessor  of 
Chicago  Today — to  $15,000-a- 
year  post  as  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Transit  Authority  Board. 
He  formerly  was  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 


ews 

Howard  is  retiring 
as  Field  chairman 

Bailey  K.  Howard,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  as  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Field  Enterrpises  Inc.,  will  be 
available  to  the  corporation  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  announced  Aug¬ 
ust  19  at  a  directors  meeting. 

Howard,  56,  was  elected 
president  of  the  corporation  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1966,  and  in  May,  1967, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision,  which  publishes  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

In  September,  1970,  he  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  board, 
having  previously  been  named 
chief  executive  officer. 

James  E.  Fletcher,  who  had 
been  elected  president,  will  as¬ 
sume  the  title  of  chief  executive 
officer.  He  joined  Field  Entei- 
prises  Educational  Corp.  in  1953. 

How'ard  had  announced  in 
September,  1966,  his  planned 
early  retirement  to  pursue  a 
career  in  public  service  and  to 
spend  more  time  in  his  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif,  office  and  home. 

These  plans  were  postponed  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees  when 
Marshall  Field  IV  died  in  1965 
at  the  age  of  49. 

Marshall  Field  V,  30,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers,  in 
making  the  announcement  said 
Howard  had  suggested  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death  “that 
a  five-year  training  program 
would  prepare  me  to  become 
publisher  of  the  Field  newspa¬ 
pers.  Under  his  guidance,  two 
years  ago  I  was  able  to  assume 
the  post  of  publisher,  left  va¬ 
cant  by  my  father’s  death.” 

*  «  * 

William  L.  Slatkin — named 
midwest  regional  manager  for 
the  Ampex  Corp.  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  news  and  sports  editor  and 
state  reporter  for  UPI  in  Al¬ 
buquerque  and  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Milligan,  agricultural 
writer,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dallas  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  L.  McDowell  Jr.,  a 
former  sports  editor  of  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  and 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
has  been  promoted  from  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  to  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Football 
Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame. 
He’s  been  with  the  foundation 
since  1964. 


HAROLD  SCHOELKOPF,  editor 
of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily 
Times,  announced  his  retirement 
effective  September  4.  He  has 
been  editor  more  than  22  years, 
and  before  that  managing  editor 
for  27  years.  Before  that  he  was 
on  the  news  staffs  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press-Dispatch  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota's  School  of 
Journalism. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Steed  Rollins,  publisher  of 
the  Durham  Herald  Sun — new 
president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association.  Sam  Ragan, 
Soiithem  Pines  Pilot — vicepres¬ 
ident. 

♦  *  at: 

Frank  Brady,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Yuma 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Sun — named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  North 
Platte  (Nebr.)  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Pomfret,  director 
of  industrial  relations  at  the 
Neiv  York  Times  since  Decem¬ 
ber  1967,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  Ar¬ 
thur  Ochs  Sulzberger.  He 
joined  the  Times  in  1962  after 
having  been  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

«  «  ate 

Elmer  L.  Hodgkinson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humboldt  Times  the  past  three 
years;  previously  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eureka  Times-Stand- 
ard — retired. 

a|e  ate  ^ 

Frank  C.  Delehanty — named 
controller  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Star  Publishing  Co. 
(Arizona  Star),  Tucson. 

ate  a|e  ate 

Robert  Wool,  a  founder  of 

Show  magazine  and  more  re¬ 

cently  a  reporter-editor  of  Look 
magazine,  has  been  named 
editor  of  Potomac,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  Sunday  magazine, 
succeeding  Stephen  Isaacs,  now 
chief  of  the  Post’s  New  York 
bureau. 


George  Gunston — now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

4>  *  >l> 

Jeff  Smith — from  reportor- 
ial  staff  to  editorial  page  staff 
of  the  Arizona  Star  at  Tucson. 
Bill  Waters — promoted  to  city 
editor.  Tom  Foust — promoted  to 
sports  editor.  Charles  Kramer 
— assistant  sports  editor.  Don 
Robinson — assistant  city  editor 
to  night  city  editor.  Pete  Cow- 
gill — outdoors  editor. 

*  *  * 

Priscilla  H.  Salter,  a  for¬ 
mer  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  re¬ 
porter — now  western  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  for  Westing- 

house  Electric  Corp.  in  San 
Francisco. 

*  «  * 

Carl  Stepp,  former  St.  Pet¬ 

ersburg  (Fla.)  newsman  and 
later  a  North  Carolina  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  has  joined  the 
South  Carolina  State  Highway 
Depai’tment  as  information  as¬ 
sistant.  Stepp,  an  A.B.  Degree 
graduate  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  is 
nearing  completion  of  his  post¬ 
graduate  studies  for  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Martin,  former 
news-sports  editor,  Gaffney 
(S.C.)  Ledger,  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  Beaufort  (S.C.)  bureau  chief 
for  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  has  been  named  chief 
of  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal’s  Gaffney  news  bu¬ 
reau.  He  succeds  James  Hol¬ 
land,  who  resigned  to  enter  the 
radio  newscasting  field. 

ie  *  * 

W.  A.  “Bill”  MacVay  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident  of 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc. 
succeeding  D.  B.  Gibson,  re¬ 
cently  deceased.  He  will  func¬ 
tion  as  Eastern  area  sales  man¬ 
ager  out  of  the  company’s  New 
York  office. 
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Regional  malls  slice 
advertising  budgets 


“When  a  store  moves  into  a 
mall,  you  can  kiss  its  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  goodbye.” 

That  pessimistic  assessment 
from  a  newspaper  advertising 
executive  reflects  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  a  study  released 
this  week  by  Media  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Tarzana,  Calif.,  on 
the  long-term  effects  of  regional 
shopping  centers  on  media  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  report,  which  studied  25 
malls  in  nine  cities,  found  that 
“regional  shopi)ing  centers  have 
a  constricting  effect  on  media 
adv’crtising  dollars,  not  only 
among  tenants  in  the  1,000  to 
20,000  square  foot  category  but 
even  on  anchor  stores  in  some 
cases.” 

“Some  of  these  anchor  stores 
appear  to  regard  a  million  feet 
of  72-degree  comfort  as  a  mag¬ 
net  that  replaces  the  need  for 
some  full  pages,”  the  report 
stated. 

The  study  predicts  that  part 
of  the  future  of  media  retail 
advertising  is  linked  to  retail¬ 
ers  with  free-standing  stores 
and  to  the  non-apparel  store. 
It  says,  “Apparel  stores  are  in¬ 
creasingly  more  comfortable  on 
the  mall.  And  when  they  begin 
paying  50-150f{)  more  rent  than 
before,  plus  tbe  substantially 
higher  operating  costs  of  meet¬ 
ing  center  standards,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  shave  part  of  these 
costs  from  their  media  adver¬ 
tising  budgets.” 

Many  shopping  center  ten¬ 
ants,  the  report  points  out,  “are 
simply  doing  their  same  old 
thing — leasing  stores  clustered 
around  department  stores  just 
as  they  have  done  for  two  gen¬ 
erations  downtown.  National 
shoe  chains,  as  an  example,  are 

We’ll  share  your  exposure 
to  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit 
for  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion 
of  privacy  or  copyright  violation. 
Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with 
Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up 
a  program  and  to  assist  in  time  of 
trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our 
nearest  office  will  contact  you  at 
once.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64105.  Other  U.  S.  offices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 
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not  now  and  never  have  been 
really  convinced  that  they 
should  advertise.  Their  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  are  their  rent 
payments.” 

But,  the  report  w’arns,  this 
attitude  is  spreading  to  other 
retailers,  both  national  and  lo¬ 
cal,  who  appear  to  be  moving 
media  dollars  into  the  rent  col¬ 
umn. 

Other  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Media  Development 
study: 

Promotion  budgets  of  shop¬ 
ping  centers  are  dismissed  as 
“inconsequential”.  Shopping  cen¬ 
ter  promotion  budgets  “are 
loaded  up  with  items  like 
Christmas  decorations,  rental  of 
animals,  payment  of  clowns, 
transportation  of  choral  groups, 
drayage  of  classic  cars — bud¬ 
gets  for  events  I’ather  than  the 
promotion,  thereof.  .  .  .  And  the 
committees  that  deliberate  on 
these  budgets  are  often  com¬ 
posed  of  branch  store  managers 
who  have  little  or  no  authority 
even  in  their  own  companies  on 
pi'omotion  matters.” 

Mall  contracts  with  tenants, 
specifying  minimum  advertising 
percentages  based  on  store  vol¬ 
ume,  are  “believed  to  be  illegal 
by  some  developers  but  are  con¬ 
sidered  unenforceable  or  at  least 
are  unenforced  by  many  centers 
when  the  tenant’s  performance 
is  above  average.” 

Only  about  one  mall  in  five 
is  producing  “satisfactory  media 
advertising  volume”.  Special 
sections  for  shopping  centers  are 
“mirages”. 

Joe  Musial  of  KFS 
wins  cartoon  prize 

King  Features’  Joe  Musial, 
who  draws  the  Sunday  feature, 
“The  Katzenjammer  Kids,”  has 
been  awarded  third  prize  for 
'  strip  cartoons  in  this  year’s  In¬ 
ternational  Salon  of  Cartoons 
which  was  held  at  the  Humor 
Pavilion  at  the  Montreal  Expo, 
“Man  And  His  World.” 

First  and  second  places  in  the 
strip  category  went  to  cartoon¬ 
ists  from  Yugoslavia  and 
France,  I'espectively.  The  com¬ 
petition  drew  entries  from  59 
countries  for  a  total  of  600  sub¬ 
missions. 

This  year’s  display  was  the 
eighth  annual  International 
Salon  of  Cartoons.  It  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Montreal  Star. 
Prize  money  totalled  $14,000, 
which  was  divided  among  the 
winners  from  editorial,  comic 
strip,  and  gag  panel  categories. 


26.6  million  lines; 

classified  record 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald 
of  Australia  carried  26,650,695 
lines  of  classified  advertising  in 
1970  which  Arthur  Williams, 
classified  manager,  claims  is  a 
world  record  for  six-day  publi¬ 
cation  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day.  That  was  an  increase  of 

1.6  million  lines  over  1969. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  car¬ 
ried  17.9  million  lines  of  classi¬ 
fied  daily  in  1970  and  added  an¬ 
other  11.6  million  lines  Sunday 
which  is  the  highest  for  seven- 
day  publication  in  the  U.S. 

In  the  Morning  Herald’s  140th 
anniversary  edition  April  19, 
1971,  it  was  stated  that  on  Jan¬ 
uary  23  this  year  classified  ads 
filled  1,000  columns  of  a  128- 
page  paper.  There  were  22,248 
separate  ads  equalling  22,000 
inches  of  space.  'The  department 
has  a  peimanent  staff  of  88  and 
128  telephone  copy  takers.  There 
are  112  classifications  of  cate¬ 
gories. 

Average  circulation  of  the 
Herald  is  280,000  daily. 

• 

Legislative  reform 
seminar  in  October 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  has  announced  that  a  sem¬ 
inar  on  “State  Legislative  Re¬ 
form”  will  be  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  October  10- 
13.  Journalists  in  the  14  south¬ 
ern  states  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Various  reforms  that  have 
been  proposed  for  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  the  effects  they  would 
have  upon  other  branches  of 
state  governments,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  seminar.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  recent  study  and  report  of 
the  Citizens  Conference  on 
State  Legislatures. 

The  seminar  chaimian  is 
Ralph  Eisenberg,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  government,  presently 
associate  director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Government,  University 
of  Virginia. 

Nomination  forms  for  the 
University  of  Virginia  seminar 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Foundation,  P.O.  Box  11606,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  30305. 

• 

FW  promotes  Christian 

Robert  J.  Christian  has  been 
appointed  associate  advertising 
manager  of  Family  Weekly.  It 
is  a  new  position.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  W. 
Page  Thompson,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of  the 
Sunday  magazine.  Before  join¬ 
ing  Family  Weekly  as  a  sales¬ 
man  in  1969,  Christian  was 
sales  group  manager  at  This 
Week.  Previously,  he  was  at 
Parade. 


API  seminars 
are  scheduled 
for  1971-1972 

Seventeen  seminars,  including 
the  first  one  for  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  large-circulation 
newspapers,  will  be  conducted 
by  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  during  1971-72  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 
Seminars  at  API,  which  is 
starting  its  26th  year  of  opera¬ 
tion,  are  open  to  executives  and 
staff  members  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  schedule: 

Foreign  editors  of  Asian 
newspapers,  September  7-24, 

1971. 

Circulation  Managers,  Sep¬ 
tember  26-October  8,  1971. 

Advertising  Executives  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation) — October  10-22,  1971. 

Women’s  Page  Editors — Octo¬ 
ber  24-November  5,  1971. 

Investigative  Reporters — No¬ 
vember  7-19,  1971. 

City  Editors  (for  newspapers 
under  75,000  circulation) — De¬ 
cember  5-17,  1971. 

Management  and  Costs  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation) — January  2-14,  1972. 

Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief 
News  Executives  (for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  50,000  circulation) 
— January  16-28,  1972. 

Sports  Editors — January  30- 
February  11,  1972. 

Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers — February  13-25,  1972. 

Session  for  ME’s 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors  (for  newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation)  —  February 
27-March  10,  1972. 

Management  and  Costs  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion) — March  19-31,  1972. 

New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production — April  9-21,  1972. 

Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy 
Desk  Chiefs — April  23-May  5, 

1972. 

Editorial  Page  Editors  and 
Writers — May  7-19,  1972. 

Advertising  Executives  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion) — June  4-16,  1972. 

City  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  75,000  circulation) — June 
18-30,  1972. 

To  participate  in  a  seminar 
an  applicant  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years’  experience 
and  be  nominated  by  a  principal 
executive  of  his  newspaper.  Ad¬ 
ditional  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  201  Journalism  Building, 
Columbia  University,  New 
York,  New  York  10027. 
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For  an  extra  $85  our  competitor  will  sell 
yoii^a  way  to  wind  up  this  mess! 


Most  keyboard  manufacturers  of¬ 
fer  an  “economy”  machine.  But  by 
the  time  you  finish  adding  on  the 
options — like  an  $85  tape  winder — 
you’ve  spent  enough  to  buy  two  of 
our  keyboards. 

Our  new  Automite  CIT-70  has  two 
options  that  cost  extra.  The  auto¬ 
matic  last  word  delete  and  the 
Copyscan  16-character  visual  dis¬ 
play. 

Everything  else  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  It  features  electronic  key 
switches,  solid  state  circuitry,  a 
300  word-per-minute  punch,  last 
code  display  and  indicator  lights 
for  shifts,  upper  rail  and  upper  mag. 


We  also  give  you  a  choice  of^’Sec- 
retary  style  shift  or  traditional  per¬ 
forator  layout  as  well  as  a  choice 
of  three  key  label  sets:  newspaper, 
commercial  or  bank-check  config¬ 
uration. 

The  Automite  also  has  two  special 
keys  for  adding  punches  in  the  7th 
and  8th  levels,  a  repeat  key  for 
continuous  perforation  of  any 
code,  and  single  frame  or  continu¬ 
ous  processing  of  tape  feed,  re¬ 
verse  tape  feed  and  code  delete. 
When  we  say  “economy,”  we 
mean  it. 

Automite  CIT-70  $2,150.00;  word 
delete  $150.00;  Copyscan  $800.00. 
Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect 
at  (206)  747-6960  or  writing  us: 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256 
Northrop  Way,  Bellevue,  WA  98005. 


Newspaper  class  gains 
sharply  in  reading  score 


Students  in  a  reading  class  in 
a  Chicago  inner  city  school,  us¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Tribune  instead 
of  packaged  programs  or  tradi¬ 
tional  textbooks,  scored  an  aver¬ 
age  achievement  gain  of  nearly 
two  years  in  a  six-week  course. 
The  gain  in  reading  skill  was 
measured  by  a  standardized  test. 

The  course  was  a  Chicago 
Tribune  experiment  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  could  be  used  as  an  effective 
tool  to  improve  reading.  It  took 
place  last  summer  at  Goethals 
Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance  Center,  6308  S.  Stew¬ 
art  Avenue. 

Rather  than  seek  a  veteran 
reading  teacher  for  the  class, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Educa¬ 
tional  Services  Department  hired 
a  wmman  who  never  had  taught 
reading.  The  teacher,  Miss 
Elaine  Schuster,  found  that  one 
key  to  the  success  of  using  the 
newspaper  for  reading  was  that 
the  material  was  contemporary 
and  related  to  the  students’  ex¬ 
periences. 

“The  newspaper  includes  ma¬ 
terials  of  sufficient  variety  and 
currency  to  turn  a  student  on,” 
said  Allan  H.  Yamakawa,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
Educational  Services  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  added  that  another  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  the  newspaper 
lacks  the  authoritarian  image  of 
textbooks.  A  student  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  learning  the  “rights 
and  wrongs”  and  often  the 
teacher  has  the  answer  key  in 
the  back  of  the  textbook.  But 
with  a  newspaper,  Yamakawa 
said,  there  may  not  be  a  right  or 
wrong  answer  in  the  articles. 


which  prompts  students  to  share 
their  opinions.  This  induces 
them  to  conceptualize  about  the 
modes,  purposes,  and  effects  of 
communication. 

The  general  pattern  for  the 
classes  was  that  students  read 
anything  in  the  newspaper 
which  interested  them  for  up  to 
20  minutes  at  the  outset  of  the 
two-hour  period.  Various  stories 
in  the  paper  were  discussed — 
sometimes  at  considerable  length 
— with  the  teacher  using  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  illustrate  certain  points. 

This  inductive  teaching 
method  w^as  designed  to  permit 
the  students  to  discover  ideas 
for  themselves.  And  because 
they  were  dealing  with  material 
of  specific  interest  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  students’  desire  to 
read  grew  and  their  reading 
ability  improved. 

When  Miss  Schuster  and  the 
students  arrived  for  class,  copies 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  were  on 
their  desks.  Although  many 
teachers  might  spend  several 
hours  the  night  before  prepar¬ 
ing  lessons.  Miss  Schuster  spent 
only  a  few  minutes  in  the  class¬ 
room  seeking  stories  which 
might  be  used  to  illustrate  cer¬ 
tain  points  and  to  trigger  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“I  was  queasy  at  first  at  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  paper  just  15  minutes 
before  class,  but  I  found  plenty 
of  material,”  she  said.  “And  I 
always  used  only  the  paper  for 
that  day.” 

Miss  Schuster  discovered  that 
the  newspaper  could  be  used  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways  to 
teach  reading. 

All  were  behind  norm 


worthy  causes.  And  this,  in  turn, 
would  lead  to  reading  the  story 
about  the  hunger  march, 
prompting  a  class  discussion 
about  the  value  of  the  demon¬ 
stration. 

At  the  outset  of  the  course, 
Miss  Schuster  faced  a  great  hur¬ 
dle  at  Goethals  with  the  very 
slow  reading  students  who  could 
not  read  the  average  length 
newspaper  story.  So  she  started 
them  on  short  items — ^the  filler 
articles  of  up  to  three  para¬ 
graphs. 

After  gaining  some  sophistica¬ 
tion  in  using  the  newspaper,  the 
students  turned  to  reading  the 
advertisements.  They  were  used 
to  illustrate  the  concept  of  per¬ 
suasion. 

Many  students  not  successful 
in  learning  to  read  in  their  early 
years  at  school  actually  believe 
they  can  get  by  in  life  without 
reading.  Miss  Schuster  said. 
Reading  the  newspaper  and 
identif>nng  with  the  stories  they 
read  showetl  them  the  falsity  of 
this  idea,  and  made  them  eager 
to  learn. 


Journalism  class 
will  be  close 
to  news  sources 

The  City  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
will  become  a  learning  labora¬ 
tory  for  journalism  students 
from  Eastern  Washington  State 
College  next  fall  when  the  col¬ 
lege  plans  to  open  a  journalism 
center  in  downtown  Spokane. 

“We  plan  to  offer  an  extensive 
one-year  program  of  full-time 
study  at  the  Spokane  center  for 
students  who  wish  to  follow  a 
professional  career  in  journal¬ 
ism,”  Richard  Hoover,  EWSC 
director  of  journalism,  said. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
(f  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  1.500  U.S- 
companies  that  are  operat¬ 
ing  and  have  $1,000,000,000 
invested  in  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  teith  market¬ 
ing,  adrertiaing,  publinking  and 
graphic  arts  in  Auatrnlia  read 

ADVERTISING  & 
NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  fortnightly 

Annual  Subfirription  to  U.S. A.  $A  16*00 

Payments  must  be  made  by 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currencv 

Corner  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


All  of  her  students  were  teen¬ 
agers,  some  up  to  four  years 
behind  the  national  norms  in 
reading.  Many  often  had  been 
through  phonics  drills  where  the 
teacher  holds  up  the  cards  with 
the  letters  and  the  students  say 
the  corresponding  sounds. 

But  phonics  took  on  a  new  di¬ 
mension. 

Instead  of  merely  discussing 
that  the  letter  “A”  has  several 
different  sounds  depending  on 
the  word,  and  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  consonant  blends  such  as 
“Ik”  and  “ng”  in  a  variety  of 
words,  the  students  were  told  to 
find  examples  in  the  new^spaper. 

The  drill  was  transferred 
from  theory  to  reality  by  dis¬ 
covering,  for  example,  that  the 
consonant  blend  “Ik”  is  part  of 
the  word  “walk,”  which,  in  turn, 
was  part  of  a  headline  over  a 
story  about  teen-agers  on  a  hun¬ 
ger  walk  to  raise  money  for 


“The  center  will  enable  us  to 
blend  a  study  of  the  arts  and 
principles  of  journalism  with  ac¬ 
tual  experience  in  such  areas  as 
metropolitan  problems,  politics 
and  society,  as  well  as  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  science.” 

The  center,  which  will  be 
home  base  for  three  quarters  for 
journalism  majors  in  their 
senior  or  junior  years,  is  located 
in  the  same  block  with  both 
Spokane  daily  newspapers, 
across  the  street  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Building  and  within  walk¬ 
ing  distance  to  “where  much  of 
the  city’s  news  is  happening,” 
Hoover  said. 

The  center  will  be  staffed  by 
Hoover,  former  news  director  of 
a  Spokane  television  and  radio 
station;  Patrick  F.  McManus, 
EWSC  associate  professor  of 
journalism,  and  other  journal¬ 
ists  who  will  serve  as  frequent 
guest  professionals. 


Pollution  controls 
in  newspaper  plant 

Pollution  control  has  been 
built  into  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle's  new  downtown  production 
plant.  Ink  demisting  controls 
are  used  in  connection  with  the 
3,500  gallons  of  ink  the  Chron¬ 
icle  consumes  each  week.  All 
plates  are  washed  down  to  re¬ 
move  ink  before  being  moved 
to  the  Nolan  remelt  system, 
eliminating  smoke  normally 
present  during  remelting.  The 
remelt  foundry  is  all-enclosed 
and  gas-fired,  with  the  exhaust 
blown  through  water  and 
scrubbed  before  it  is  vented  to 
the  outside  air. 

The  engraving  room  has  a 
Ball  automatic  pollution  sys¬ 
tem  which  neutralizes  acid  and 
removes  oil  and  zinc  oxide  be¬ 
fore  the  effluent  is  discharged 
into  the  disposal  system.  In 
addition,  each  press  is  equipped 
with  fire  control  nozzles  aimed 
directly  into  the  web  of  paper. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  plant 
is  its  underground  railway 
which  transports  paper  brought 
by  conveyor  belt  from  the  load¬ 
ing  dock  to  the  basement  reel 
room  for  threading  onto  the 
presses.  A  series  of  battery- 
powered  floodlights  is  mounted 
on  the  pressroom  walls  and  in 
stairwells  in  case  of  power 
failure.  All  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  presses,  is  color-coded  for 
operating  and  maintenance  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  four-level  plant  rises  as 
high  as  a  seven-story  office 
building. 


Iowa  copy  editors 
in  refresher  course 

The  first  of  what  may  become 
an  annual  refresher  workshop 
for  copy  editors  on  Iowa  daily 
newspapers  drew  15  partici¬ 
pants  May  15  to  the  Drake 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Des  Moines. 

The  Iowa  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  co-sponsored  the  all-day 
workshop.  Drake  professors 
William  Francois  and  Joe  Pat¬ 
rick  were  instructors  and  Har¬ 
rison  (Skip)  Weber,  IDPA 
news  director,  was  coordinator. 

Those  attending  were  Bob 
Sogard,  Burlington  Hawk-Eye; 
Frances  Watson,  Bill  Kitchen 
and  Russ  Bauer,  Ottumwa 
Courier;  Donald  Meyer,  Fort 
Dodge  Messenger;  Don  Wright 
and  Ken  Sewing,  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil;  Sandra  Melhus,  J. 
Michael  O’Donnell  and  Ken  Sul¬ 
livan,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette; 
James  Ownes  and  Dick  Sullivan, 
Mason  City  Globe  Gazette;  Bill 
Monroe,  Cedar  Valley  Times  at 
Vinton;  Larry  Lowry  and  Den¬ 
nis  Ryerson,  Cedar  Ralls  Rec¬ 
ord. 
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hARTE-HANks  NEWSpApERS,  ilSC. 


■‘'Atoilene  Report«r-N*w»  D*nlton  Herald  Marshall  News  Messenger 

r  Big  Spring  Herald  Framingham  News  Paris  Nevw  ^  ^  • 

Brvan  Dally  Eagle  -  Greenvilla  Herald-Banner  San  Angelo  Standard-Times 

^  Commerce  Journal  Hamilton  Journal  News  San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Times  Huntsville  Item 
Corsicana  Sun  Lewisville  Leader 

Exacutiv*  Officas:  Harta-Hanks  Nawspapart,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Taxas  78206 


Meet  the  Harte-Hanks  Problem  Solvers. 
Average  age:  35.  Dedication:  Total. 

Status:  Each  a  professional  in  his  field.  Job:  To  help 
Harte-Hanks  publishers  solve  problems. 
Record:  Impressive. 

The  Harte-Hanks  staff  of  problem  solvers  is 
ready  to  provide  each  of  our  17  operating  divisions 
with  information  and  assistance  on 
virtually  every  aspect  of  newspaper  operations. 
You  name  the  problem:  product  content  and 
design,  marketing,  sales,  production, 
distribution,  finance,  planning  or  labor  relations. 
We  have  a  man  to  solve  it! 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Where  ads  flourish 
in  a  garden  of  news 


For  nearly  10  years  the  Au¬ 
rora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  has 
been  engaged  in  running  classi¬ 
fied  ads  interspersed  with  news 
briefs  every  day  on  page  4  and 
Henry  E.  Morris,  advertising 
director,  says  business  is  excel¬ 
lent. 

There  is  a  genuine  plus,  he 
said,  in  this  type  of  advertising 
because  the  only  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  involved  are  the  paper’s 
telephone  ad  takers.  It  never 
has  been  necessary  to  solicit 
such  advertising  because  of  the 
popularity  of  the  feature. 

The  copy,  always  starting  off 
with  a  news  item,  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  features  in  the 
Beacon-News.  On  a  Friday,  for 
example,  under  the  heading  Cov¬ 
ering  the  News  in  Brief,  more 
than  four  columns  of  “briefs” 
were  run,  18  of  which  were 
news  items.  The  balance  con¬ 
sisted  of  three-line  ads  pushing 
store  sales,  golfers’  supplies,  bi¬ 
cycles,  even  a  job  opening  for  an 
offset  pressman.  Some  of  the  ads 
exceed  three  lines. 

The  charge  is  $2  a  line.  The 


Postmaster  General 
WINTON  M.  BLOUNT 
Invites  you  to  attend  the 

FIFTH  ANNUAL 
NATIONAL  POSTAL  FORUM 

September  22-23,  1971 
Washington,  D.  C. 

• 

REGIONAL  SEMINARS 
PANELS 

GENERAL  SESSIONS 
ENTERTAINMENT 
EXHIBITS 

• 

Make  reservations  now 
Contact  your  Postmaster 
or  write  to 

NATIONAL  POSTAL  FORUM 
P.O.  Box  14192 
Ben  Franklin  Station 
Washington,  0.  C.  20044 
Tel:  202-961-8621 
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advertiser  must  use  a  minimum 
of  three  lines.  For  multiple  in¬ 
sertions  he  is  charged  a  rate  of 
$1.75  a  line. 

Morris  said  that  when  the 
news-ad  combination  was  started 
the  charge  was  25  cents  a  line, 
with  rates  being  raised  period¬ 
ically  to  the  present  $2. 

Not  only  is  there  no  soliciting 
of  the  ads,  but  classified  sales¬ 
men  are  not  even  required  to 
try  for  renewals.  The  telephone 
ad  taker  explains  the  25-cents 
per  line  saving  if  the  ad  runs 
more  than  once,  but  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  selling  effort. 

Even  non-profit  organizations 
are  charged  should  they  wish  to 
run  a  brief  if  they  desire  ap¬ 
pearance  more  than  one  time. 
The  Beacon-News  allows  the 
first  brief,  concerning  a  meeting 
or  an  ice  cream  social,  to  run 
free. 

Morris  said  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News  and  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Courier-News  also  run  in¬ 
termingled  news  briefs  and  ads 
and  have  for  several  years. 

Popularity  of  the  feature 
stems  from  reader  interest  in 
police  blotter  items  and  st*’*’!! 
fires,  auto  thefts,  etc.,  that 
wouldn’t  ordinarily  make  the 
news  columns  of  the  paper. 


Quick  Response— 'The  Cops! 

A  suburban  Niles  couple  will 
have  to  wait  until  September  21 
to  tell  a  judge  how  placing  a 
classified  ad  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  led  to  tribulations. 

Everything  they  advertised  in 
the  want  ad  is  gone.  The  ad 
real:  Slot  Machines — Ic,  5c,  10c, 
25c,  and  50c — $100-$285.  The  ad 
carried  a  phone  number.  Two 
Chicago  detectives  called  and 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hansen  gave  them 
directions  to  her  home  where 
they  saw  the  machines  in  the 
basement. 

On  the  pretense  they  were 
shopping  for  a  brother-in-law, 
the  detectives  said  they’d  be 
back  and  went  to  the  Niles  po¬ 
lice  station  where  a  judge  issued 
them  a  search  warrant. 

They  seized  the  slots,  10  shot¬ 
guns,  two  antique  rifles,  10 
swords,  an  assortment  of  ammu¬ 
nition,  pinball  machines  and  a 
roulette  wheel. 

Hansen  came  home  while  the 
“raid”  was  in  progress  and  con¬ 
tended  he  buys  slot  machines 


and  puts  them  together,  keeping 
them  as  antiques. 

Charged  with  keeping,  using 
and  bargaining  to  sell  gambling 
devices,  the  Hansens  posted  $5,- 
000  bond  each  for  the  Septem¬ 
ber  hearing. 

They  will  tell  a  Niles  judge 
about  their  hobby  then. 

There  was  no  mention  made 
of  whether  there  were  any  other 
responses  to  the  ad.  The  police 
apparently  acted  so  fast  there 
weren’t  any  other  inquiries. 

*  *  * 

Service  for  Job  Hunters 

John  Ter  Keurst’s  monthly 
newspaper  bill  is  about  $270. 
Each  week  he  receives  two 
copies  each  of  65  different  pa¬ 
pers  from  all  over  the  U.S..  and 
reads  only  the  classified  sections. 
That’s  his  business. 

Ter  Keurst  is  the  founder  of 
a  service,  Ad-Search,  which  mon¬ 
itors  continuously  for  its  cus¬ 
tomers  all  positions  advertised 
in  the  Sunday  editions  of  61 
daily  newspapers  and  all  four 
daily  editions  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  All  ads,  regardless  of 
size,  are  clipped  from  the  pa¬ 
pers,  categorized  into  groups, 
mounted,  coded  according  to  pa¬ 
per  in  which  they  appear, 
copied  and  mailed  to  customers 
the  same  week  they  appear. 

For  example,  individuals  look¬ 
ing  in  sales  receive  an  average 
of  500  listings  each  week;  civil 
engineering  —  500/week;  ac¬ 
counting — 200/week,  and  data 
processing  —  200 /week.  Fields 
which  traditionally  have  few  job 
openings  are  lower. 

Customers  pay  $30  a  month 
for  eight  first  class  mailings 
(two  each  week)  or  $237  a  year 
for  104  mailings. 

Ad-Search  is  replacing  the  in¬ 
dividual  mailings  with  a  weekly 
newspaper  containing  all  the 
classified  ads.  In  addition  to 
regular  customers,  the  paper  is 
being  offered  on  a  charter  sub¬ 
scription  basis  to  college  place¬ 
ment  directors  and  executive 
placement  agencies. 

Ad-Search  is  a  division  of 
Schwelling  Management  Corpor¬ 
ation,  a  Milwaukee  marketing 
firm. 


found  that  very  few  had  any 
rooms  available  Wby  did  these 
establishments  advertise  some¬ 
thing  they  did  not  have?  As  a 
last  resort,  I  was  obliged  to  call 
tiie  numbers  in  the  yellow  pages 
of  the  phone  book.  The  number 
of  apartment  buildings  listed  in 
the  yellow  pages  is  six  or  seven 
times  the  number  of  those  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  classified  ads,  and 
I  discovered  that  several  apart¬ 
ments  not  listed  in  the  ads  did 
have  rooms  available.” 

Publisher  Richard  J.  Schuster 
and  classified  manager  Dean  C. 
Smith  thought  that  over. 

They  sent  their  compliments 
to  observant  reader  White. 

“Now  we’re  having  our  classi¬ 
fied  girls  call  all  the  apartment 
houses  listed  in  the  phone  book 
yellow  pages  to  point  out  that 
those  advertising  in  classified 
have  no  vacancies  while  those 
not  advertising  in  classified  are 
doing  far  less  business.” 

Listen  to  your  critics? 

“We  do,”  said  Schuster.  “It 
pays — in  putting  out  a  better 
newspaper  and,  in  this  case,  a 
more  profitable  one.” 


AP  suit  settled, 
service  is  resumed 

The  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Sun  began  to  receive  full  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  membership  service 
July  11,  following  settlement  of 
a  lawsuit  in  which  the  AP 
sought  $20,862  for  breach  of 
contract  by  the  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press  Inc.  and 
Colorado  Springs  Sun  Inc. 

AP  sued  to  enforce  a  con¬ 
tract  which  required  Free  Press 
Inc.  to  obligate  Sun  Inc.  to  con¬ 
tinue  AP  service,  after  it  bought 
the  Free  Press  and  changed  its 
name  last  year,  for  at  least  two 
years.  At  the  time  of  the  suit 
last  March.  AP’s  comnlaint 
stated  that  Sun  Inc.  “has  not 
agreed  to  assume  the  obligations 
of  Free  Press  Inc.  and  has  not 
applied  for  membership  in  the 
AP. 

A  spokesman  for  the  AP  said 
this  week  the  suit  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  upon  the  basis  of  an 
out-of-court  settlement. 


Plans  coordinator 

Edward  H.  Harte,  publisher 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Vince  M.  Berzins 
as  planning  coordinator  of  the 
Caller-Times.  He  will  assist  de¬ 
partment  heads  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  aspects  of  the  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.  plan¬ 
ning  system  now  in  effect  at  all 
properties.  Berzins  moved  to 
Corpus  Christi  from  San  Diego 
where  he  recently  completed  his 
MBA  at  Stanford. 
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Reader’s  Tips 

“Recently,  I  was  looking  for 
an  apartment,”  wrote  Lona  Ann 
White,  a  summer  journalist  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
vada. 

Her  opinion  was  stated  in  a 
critique  of  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette,  a  project  designed  by 
Prof.  John  Garberson  to  bring 
the  newspaper  and  its  critical 
readers  closer  together  for  mu¬ 
tual  understanding. 

“I  called  almost  every  num¬ 
ber  in  the  classified  ads  and 
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Major  public  attraction  in  Merced,  California 


me»ced  sw-star 


lillHii 

i.ii 

The  new  Sun-Star  plant  in  Merced, 
Calif.,  has  become  a  major  public  attrac¬ 
tion  since  its  doors  opened  last  spring. 

Since  the  official  opening — presided  over 
by  Publisher  Dean  Lesher — thousands  of 
residents  of  the  surrounding  area  have 
toured  the  new  facilities  at  3033  G  Street. 

The  new  building  features  a  unique 
design  incorporating  tilt-up  concrete 
walls,  steel  paneling,  window  fins  and 
special  exterior  lighting.  The  248  by  120- 
foot  building,  located  on  a  5%-acre  site, 
offers  32,336  square  feet  of  floor  space 
for  the  use  of  Sun-Star  workers  in  the 
editorial,  advertising,  composing,  circu¬ 
lation,  press  and  business  departments. 

The  plant  was  constructed  by  Graham 
&  Jensen  Contractors  of  Merced  at  a  cost 


of  about  $536,000,  a  price  which  does  not 
include  the  site. 

Highlight  of  the  frequent  tours  is  the 
$285,000  Goss  Urbanite  six-unit  offset 
press  with  a  capability  of  producing  40,- 
000  copies  per  hour.  The  new  press  has 
allowed  the  Sun-Star  to  use  full-color  il¬ 
lustrations  that  have  been  widely  praised 
by  newspapermen  and  public  alike. 

Compugraphic  equipment  is  used  for 
typesetting. 

The  building — designed  by  Delk,  Ohl- 
inger  &  Jones  of  Merced — is  trimmed  with 
CorTen  steel.  This  material  rusts  at  a 
controlled  rate  to  produce  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  natural  concrete  exterior 
walls. 

All  offices  and  the  composing  room  are 


carpeted  and  have  vinyl  wall  covering.  Of 
special  interest  to  the  public  is  the  20  x 
31-foot  paneled  conference  room  which  is 
open  to  use  by  community  organizations. 

Watercolor  and  oil  paintings  by  various 
noted  artists  adorn  the  office  areas  of  the 
new  plant. 

The  Sun-Star  had  been  a  downtown 
17th  Street  “fixture”  for  almost  46  years. 
This  modern  plant  is  the  third  home  for 
the  newspaper.  Lesher  purchased  the  Sun- 
Star  in  1941.  Other  Lesher  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Merced  area  include  the 
Merced  Express,  which  dates  from  1875; 
the  Madera  Tribune,  now  in  its  80th  year; 
and  the  Atwater  Signal,  established  in 
1911. 


Tacoma  squeezes  in  photocomp  operation 


The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Tribune ,  105,000-circulation 
p.m.  daily,  is  cramped  for  space, 
especially  in  its  cold  type  room, 
but  they’ll  bet  in  Tacoma  that 
the  News-Tribune  gets  more 
production  per  square  foot  than 
any  paper  west  of  the  Badlands. 

Cold-type,  coming  along  rela¬ 
tively  late  in  the  game,  was 
relegated  to  an  area  that  was 
cramped,  to  say  the  least,  says 
John  A.  Blatnik,  production 
manager.  The  largest  pieces  of 
equipment,  an  Intertype  Foto- 
tronic  1200  and  a  DEC  PDP8-I 
computer  complete  with  trans¬ 
ports  and  a  disc  file,  were  shoe- 
homed  into  the  tiny  composing 
room  through  a  trapdoor  in  the 
floor. 

“We  had  the  fire  department 
standing  by  that  day,”  says 
business  manager  William  G. 
Robinson,  “because  we  had  to 
dissemble  the  sprinkler  system 
to  move  the  Fototronic  in.” 

Now  the  second  Fototronic 
1200  has  been  installed. 


In  addition  to  the  two  Foto- 
tronics  (the  first  for  display 
only;  the  new  unit  for  a  variety 
of  text  and  display)  and  the 
PDP8-I,  there  are  nine  light 
tables,  a  Pruning  1500,  a  Hy- 
tek  Model  610  (data  communi¬ 
cator)  and  a  complete  dark¬ 
room  in  the  small  cold-type 
area. 

The  hot-metal  operation,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  level  above  cold 
type,  utilizes  18  typesetters. 
Eleven  Fairchild  teletypeset¬ 
ters  also  are  within  the  hot- 
metal  department. 

Thus  the  News-Tribune  is 
rapidly  finding  itself  pressed 
to  make  a  letterpress/offset  de¬ 
cision  as  well  as  a  move/no¬ 
move  determination.  Publisher 
Elbert  H.  Baker  II  isn’t  say¬ 
ing  just  when  the  six  Hoe  units 
will  be  retired,  but  his  invest¬ 
ment  in  cold-type  equipment  and 
talent  indicates  that  may  be 
any  day  now. 

Because  he  knows  that  soon 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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IN  THE  SMALL  DARKROOM  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune, 
ad  puncher  J.  B.  Paulson  hangs  a  wet  galley  on  a  rack. 
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TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 
By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


Hubert  D.  Osteen,  Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the  Sumter  (S.C.) 
Daily  Item,  provides  the  first  shot  fired  from  Sumter.  He  is 
the  first  one  to  respond  to  my  invitation  to  send  in  samples 
of  your  newspaper  typography. 

“We  believe  in  wide  columns  and  big  heads,”  he  points  out. 
So  we’ll  use  this  page  to  illustrate  a  few  points  about  head¬ 
lines. 

First  note  the  top  head,  US  PLANES.  That’s  a  “side  head,” 
a  comparatively  new  technique.  It’s  pleasantly  “magazinish” 
for  use  on  a  front  or  open  page,  as  here.  But  its  most  useful 
on  an  inside  page,  above  a  “ribbon.”  That’s  the  narrow  strip 
above  an  ad  such  as  the  “Scotch  page”  of  7  or  8  columns  by 
20  or  21  inches.  There  the  sidehead  gives  an  at  least  passably 
attractive  page-top. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  sideheaded  story  had  a  decorative 
rule  at  the  top  and  bottom,  creating — in  effect — a  sideless  box. 
That  eliminates  the  “naked  columns,”  those  without  a  head 
or  art  at  the  top.  Naked  columns  are  unpleasant  to  the  typical 
reader. 

The  side  head  may  be  1-,  2-  or  even  3-column  width.  It 
should  be  centered  vertically  in  the  area.  There  should  be  no 
body  type  in  the  columns  containing  the  head.  If  it  runs 
above  an  ad  with  a  heavy  border,  the  lower  decorative  rule 
may  be  removed. 

Other  heads  on  this  page  are  pretty  good,  too.  A  couple 
could  be  improved  by  following: 


ARNOLD’S  ANaENT  AXIOMS: 

Don’t  ledd  heads. 

Don’t  center  heads. 

Under  a  kicker,  indent  the  main  head  about  10%.  (That 
works  out  to  1  pica  per  column  in  conventional  format;  18 
points  per  column  in  op  format). 

Use  sideheaded  stories  to  salvage  Scotch  pages. 


U.  S.  Planes 
Eye  Chinese 
Naval  Move 


THE  SUMTER  DAILY  ITEM 


U.  S,,  Cuba  Trade  Prisoners 


^  !\ixon: 

U.S.  Is  Approaching 
State  of_Deeadence 


Cool  Cal 


Homeless  And  Hungry, 
Kids  Turn  To  Big  Jim 


Crime  Insturanre 
Scheme  Revealed 


New  Diplomacy  Planned 


Headlines  should  never  be  ledded,  especially  as  erratically  as  the 
side  head,  US  PLANES,  in  fop  right  of  this  page  from  Sumter  Daily 
Item.  Main  head  under  kicker,  NIXON,  needs  at  least  I  more  pica 
indent.  US  CUBA  head  would  be  far  more  effective  flush-left. 


Tacoma  plant 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


he’ll  have  no  hot-metal  backup 
for  his  cold  composition  opera¬ 
tion,  Blatnik  is  particularly  en¬ 
grossed  in  his  new  Hytek  610. 

“What  it  is,”  he  says,  “is  an 
extremely  inexpensive  ($3,600) 
computer  backup.”  If  our  com¬ 
puter  or  typesetter  goes  out, 
we  use  a  telephone  coupler  and 
read  our  tape  into  the  Hytek. 
“You  see,  we’ve  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald  (and  vice  versa)  to  uti¬ 
lize  their  DEC  computer  as 
back-up.  “The  only  problem  we 
have  now  is  getting  camera- 
ready  type  back  to  Tacoma. 

“But  I’ll  say  this,  that  Hjrtek 
is  just  an  insurance  policy  now. 
Those  Fototronics  and  the 
PDP8-I  are  extremely  reliable.” 

Everett  Withrow,  composing 
room  superintendent,  confirms 
this.  “We  haven’t  had  an  Inter¬ 
type  service  man  in  since  the 
machine  was  installed.  “I  re¬ 
member  we  were  down  for  two 
hours  once,  but  we  repaired  a 
circuit  card  ourselves.” 

Two  News-Tribune  machin¬ 
ists  from  Tacoma  have  attended 
Intertype’s  training  course. 


Supplements  designed  for  advertisers 


An  Illinois  advertising  agency 
operator  and  former  promotion 
director  of  a  suburban  news¬ 
paper  group  is  selling  17  editions 
of  special  sections  of  the  shopper 
variety,  some  for  inserting  in 
newspapers  and  others  for  direct 
mailing. 

Fran  Wollack  said  several  of 
the  sections,  including  the  first 
one,  will  have  editorial  content 
concerning  the  advertisers,  most 
of  it  falling  into  specific  seasonal 
themes,  such  as  Christmas, 
spring  and  back-to-school. 

Circulation,  in  cases  where  the 
supplement  is  not  mailed,  will  be 
in  the  Paddock  Newspapers  in 
Arlington  Heights  and  Mount 
Prospect  and  they  will  be  printed 
by  the  Paddock  company’s  Cres¬ 
cent  plant,  where  Paddock’s 
weekly  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

Spot  color 

Mrs.  Wollack  said  a  program 
enabling  eventual  delivery  to 
300,000  homes  has  been  devel¬ 
oped.  One  edition  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  newspapers,  the  next  by 
direct  mail,  with  alternating 
schedule. 


The  supps  will  be  printed  on 
heavy  paper  that  will  run 
through  the  center  two  pages 
and  back  page.  Spot  color  will 
be  utilized  and  Mrs.  Wollack’s 
service  will  include  layout  de¬ 
signs  for  merchants  without  art 
departments  at  an  added  charge. 
Each  advertiser  will  be  allowed 
to  decide  on  editorial  content. 
The  distribution  program  can  be 
changed,  but  at  the  outset  it  will 
be  on  an  alternate  newspaper- 
direct  mail  schedule. 

Mrs.  Wollack  said  circulation 
will  increase  as  advertising  sup¬ 
port  burgeons.  She  said  32  to  40 
ad  pages  will  reach  a  circulation 
of  125,000;  48  to  56  pages,  150,- 
000  circulation,  and  64  or  more 
pages,  175,000  circulation. 

The  sections  will  run  weekly 
through  December  6  with  full 
pages  of  editorial  costing  $590 
per  page,  advertising  $570  per 
page.  The  pages  are  14  by  10 
inches. 

Development  of  the  sections 
stemmed  from  the  building  of  a 
new  shopping  center  near  sub¬ 
urban  Schaumburg  called  Wood- 
field.  It  will  eventually  contain 
more  than  200  stores,  including 
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three  full-line  department  stores. 
Sears,  Roebuck;  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  and  J.  C.  Penney.  About 
100  stores  are  expected  to  be 
ready  by  the  September  9  open¬ 
ing. 

Buy  ad  space 

The  individual  stores  will  buy 
ad  space  in  the  sections  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  publi¬ 
cation,  Mrs.  Wollack  said.  There 
is  no  Woodfield  promotion  fund 
money  involved. 

Members  of  the  agency  staff 
will  put  out  the  total  package, 
with  Ann  Feuer  and  Gary 
Salee,  both  former  suburban 
newspaper  workers,  as  editor 
and  creative  director,  respective¬ 
ly,  Mrs.  Wollack  will  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  sales. 

• 

B>M  board  adds  4 

William  E.  Black,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  James  E.  Cunniff,  New 
York  City;  David  N.  Tobey  and 
Donald  H.  Waddington  Jr.  of 
Dallas  have  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Branham- 
Moloney  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  firm. 
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Mother  &  daughter  in  ‘Generation  Rap’ 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
announced  plans  to  syndicate  a 
column,  “The  Generation  Rap,” 
to  be  written  by  Helen  Bottel 
and  her  16-year-old  daughter, 

Sue. 

Helen  already  does  the  advice 
column,  “Helen  Help  Us!”  and 
she  has  written  two  best-sellers, 

“To  Teens — With  Love”  and  a 
paperback  collection  of  her  col¬ 
umns.  Helen  is  working  on  her 
third  book,  “Parent  Survival 
Kit.” 

Speaking  of  “The  Generation 
Rap,”  Mrs.  Bottel  said  that  it 
will  be  similar  to  “Helen  Help 
Us!”  but  with  a  different  ap¬ 
proach.  She  explains,  “The  idea 
is  to  have  both  views :  adult  and 
teen  .  .  .  Tell  it  exactly  how  it 
is.”  Helen  jokingly  noted,  “King 
is  paying  me  to  argue  with  my 
daughter.” 

Sue,  a  high  school  student  at 
Luther  Burbank  in  Sacramento, 
is  not  new  to  columning.  She 
has  frequently  contributed  ad¬ 
vice  and  answers  to  her  mother’s 
column.  And  in  recent  years.  Sue 
has  assisted  Helen  with  the 
reader  mail.  She  says  64%  of 
the  correspondents  are  under 
25.  In  a  lone  writing  venture. 

Sue  had  an  article  published 
last  year  in  Family  Circle  mag¬ 
azine. 

“Generation  Rap”  will  begin 
August  31  and  appear  there¬ 
after  on  a  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
week-end  basis.  “Helen  Help 
Us”  continues  on  Mondays,  Wed¬ 
nesdays,  and  Fridays. 


Washington  writer 
starts  new  column 

A  new  column  by  Frank  Van  Der  Lin¬ 
den  will  be  distributed  three  times  a  week 
beginning  September  6  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Van  Der  Linden,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Nashville  Banner  since  1952, 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Hickory 
(N.C.)  Daily  Record  before  moving  to 
Washington. 

As  a  young  reporter  in  Washington 
only  a  few  months.  Van  Der  Linden  got 
himself  an  interview  with  President 
Truman  by  the  ruse  of  being  smuggled 
aboard  a  boat  with  a  group  of  Congress¬ 
men — disguised  as  the  son  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Rep.  Joseph  R.  Bryson.  He  got  his 
interview  at  the  clambake  and  poker  par¬ 
ty  of  Jefferson’s  Island  in  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

His  two  books,  “The  Turning  Point” 
and  “Dark  Horse”,  are  to  be  followed  by 
a  profile  of  President  Nixon,  scheduled 
for  publication  next  March. 


Phila.  Inquirer  joins 
Book  World  clients 

Book  World  will  almost  double  its  re¬ 
view  and  feature  space  beginning  with 
the  issue  of  October  10,  editor  Charles 
Monaghan  announced.  The  literary  sup¬ 
plement  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  will  appear  in  a  new  letter- 
press  format. 

Monaghan  announced  that  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  clients  that  will  be  using  Book  World’s 
editorial  material  on  a  syndicated  basis. 
The  Inquirer,  which  has  a  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  of  867,000,  joins  four  other  news¬ 
papers  in  taking  Book  World’s  reviews 
for  syndication.  They  are  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

In  addition  to  the  1.8  million  combined 
circulation  of  the  Post  and  Tribune,  the 
papers  taking  the  reviews  by  syndicatior. 
have  a  circulation  of  2.2  million. 
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Helen  BoHel  and  daughter  Sue 
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Bob  Irvin  at  the  wheel 
around  automotive  beat 


By  Gordon  Morris 

There’s  a  puy  at  The  Detroit  News 
who’s  responsible  for  barinp  more  auto¬ 
motive  secrets  than  a  Mata  Hari. 

He’s  Bob  Irvin,  automotive  writer,  and 
one  of  the  most  prolific  journalists  in  the 
nation’s  media  today.  Aside  from  his 
News  column  and  stories,  Irvin  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  contributor  to  a  dozen  periodicals. 
He  writes  a  regular  column  for  Anto- 
Week;  he  is  Detroit  editor  for  Motor 
Trend,  and  sen’es  as  automotive  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Reuters  news  ser%dce. 

During  his  si.x-year  News  career,  Irvin 
has  provided  his  readers  with  hundreds 
of  picture  and  storj’  “firsts”  about  the 
auto  world. 

He  remembers,  in  particular,  1952: 
“Henry  Ford  II  gave  me  an  exclusive 
interview  and  told  me  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  was  going  back  heavy  into  auto  rac¬ 
ing. 

“Heavy  indeed!  That  was  the  start  of 
three  straight  wins  at  Le  Mans — the 
first  time  an  American  car  had  won 
there — and  breaking  the  Offenhauser 
engine  hold  on  the  Indianapolis  500,  not 
to  mention  dominating  the  stock  car  rac¬ 
ing  circuits  for  quite  a  few  years.” 

New  model  previews 

Not  all  Ir\'in’s  “scoops”  have  been 
the  result  of  a  simple  interview. 

“I’ve  always  been  a  guy  who  hangs 
around  test  tracks,  legally  of  course: 
I’ve  never  hopped  a  company  fence. 

“I  just  take  my  camera  and  a  few 
special  lenses  and  wait.” 

That  waiting  has  resulted  in  more  than 
a  few  “sneak-peek”  photos  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  next-year’s  model  car. 

“But  it  hasn’t  been  the  same  lately,” 
he  laments.  “Nobody  chases  me  away 
from  their  track.  I  don’t  know  whether 
it’s  because  they’ve  laid  off  seme  guards 
or  just  don’t  care  if  anybody  gets  a  peek 
at  their  new  models  before  they’re  an¬ 
nounced.” 

Last  year  Irvin  decided  to  do  a  feature 
on  the  testing  of  the  safety  air  bag  con¬ 
cept,  and  volunteered  to  be  a  “guinea 
pig”  in  an  actual  test. 

“I  was  sitting  there,  calmly  gripping 
the  steering  wheel,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  air  bag  went  off  with  a  helluva  bang 
and  plastered  me  in  the  face.  It  knocked 
my  glasses  off  and  bent  them. 

“And  it  proved  to  me — vividly — that 
the  air  bags  needed  a  little  more  test¬ 
ing!” 

The  38-year-old  Irvin  came  to  all  this 
excitement  from  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  He  joined  UPI  in  1956  after  an 
-4vmy  stint  in  Korea  and  the  Philippines. 
Starting  as  a  staff  writer  he  became  UPI 
automotive  editor  in  1961  and  Detroit 
Bureau  Chief  in  1963,  joining  the  News 
in  1965. 

As  an  observer  of  the  automotive  scene 
for  more  than  10  years,  Irvin  calls  the 
past  three  years  “easily  the  most  ex¬ 


Bob  Irvin 


citing  period  to  cover  the  auto  industry, 

“In  the  60’s  it  was  too  much  glamor. 
The  only  news  was  what  shape  the  new 
grille  would  be  or  whether  the  ashtray 
would  be  on  the  dashboard  or  beside  the 
driver. 

“Today  it’s  hard  news  .  .  .  safety, 
engineering  and  the  like  .  .  .  and  it’s 
much  more  rewarding  to  write  about  the 
mechanical  workings  of  the  car  than  it 
is  about  its  glamor.” 

Irvin  credits  safety  crusader  Ralph 
Nader  with  helping  bring  about  the  new 
era. 

“No  matter  what  anybody  says  about 
Nader,  he’s  helped  to  make  today’s  auto¬ 
mobile  a  little  better  and  safer,”  Irvin 
said.  “Automotive  engineers  can  now  con¬ 
centrate  on  safety  and  pollution,  rather 
than  how  nice  the  bumper  should  look. 

“It  makes  their  work  more  meaning¬ 
ful — and  more  important — to  every¬ 
body.” 

Irvin  is  impressed  also  with  Ford 
President  Lee  lacocca. 

“He’s  an  honest,  outspoken  guy.  No 
.matter  when  you  talk  to  him  or  what 
you  talk  about,  you  always  come  away 
with  something  substantial  to  write.” 

Contract  copy 

Once  every  few  years  Irvin  teams  with 
news  labor  writer  Jack  Crellin  to  cover 
the  UAW  contract  negotiations,  and 
agrees  it  makes  for  some  interesting  copy. 

“The  people  at  General  Motors  gen¬ 
erally  are  the  best  to  deal  with  during 
those  negotiations.  And  believe  me,  the 
talks  can  get  long  and  drawn-out.” 

At  times  like  that  Irvin  doesn’t  see 
much  of  his  family.  And  it’s  quite  a 
family! 

Along  with  wife  Elizabeth,  the  Irvin 
brood  could  fill  out  the  roster  of  a  base¬ 
ball  team:  Jean,  13;  Tim,  11;  Marjorie, 
10;  Sharon,  8;  Donna,  7;  Linda,  6;  Rita, 


5;  and  twin  boys,  Ken  and  Kevin,  3. 

Says  Irvin,  “One  of  the  great  features 
of  this  job  is  being  able  to  test  cars  from 
their  overall  performance. 

“That’s  important.  With  nine  kids  it 
takes  a  while  to  find  a  vehicle  that’ll 
hold  that  crowd!” 

• 

Teachers  applaud 
papers  that  ran 
secret  documents 

The  nation’s  journalism  teachers  ap¬ 
plauded  the  newspapers  that  published  the 
secret  Pentagon  Papers  in  a  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  August  25  in  their 
annual  meeting  at  Columbia,  S.C. 

By  a  close  vote,  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism 
approved  a  second  resolution  that  “recog¬ 
nized  the  valuable  contribution  to  the 
people’s  right  to  know”  made  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Ellsberg,  who  has  said  he  gave  the 
classified  Vietnam  war  policy  papers  to 
the  news  media. 

More  than  700  membei-s  of  the  AEJ 
were  registered  for  the  week’s  convention 
of  the  journalism  education  groups  under 
the  asupices  of  the  school  of  journalism  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  resolution  speci¬ 
fically  named  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Boston  Globe 
for  their  “courage  and  public  service”  in 
revealing  the  contents  of  the  documents. 
AEJ  said  is  was  “gratified”  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  refusing  to  impose  prior  restraint  on 
the  press  unless  the  government  could 
show  overriding  reasons  for  doing  so.  The 
resolution  deplored  the  actions  of  lower 
courts  that  issued  injunctions  and  deprived 
the  public  of  the  information  for  two 
weeks. 

Another  resolution  adopted  unanimously 
said  the  AEJ  condemns  the  use  of  the 
subpoena  power  to  force  journalists  to  dis¬ 
close  unpublished  material  gathered  in  the 
course  of  news  coverage  and  to  force  news¬ 
men  to  reveal  their  soui'ces  except  with  the 
government  shows  a  compelling  need  for 
the  information. 

The  AEJ  created  a  special  committee  to 
gather  information  on  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  cable  television 
(CATV)  as  they  relate  to  the  teaching  of 
journalism.  The  original  resolution  calling 
for  a  moratorium  on  franchising  of  CATV 
systems  was  watered  down. 

Prof.  Hillier  Kreighbaum,  New  York 
University,  assumed  the  chair  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  AEJ  and  Prof,  Neale  Copple,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  was  named  president¬ 
elect.  The  president  for  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ing  was  Prof.  Wayne  Danielson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas. 


GompuScan  plans  offering 

CompuScan  Inc.,  Teterboro,  N.J.  manu¬ 
facturer  of  optical  recognition  equipment, 
plans  a  public  offering  of  150,000  common 
shares  to  pay  off  $675,000  of  9%  notes  and 
for  working  capital. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

ANOTHER  NEW  ONE 


Addison,  an  Illinois  community  of  about 
27,000  west  of  Chicago  is  being  blanketed 
with  weekly  newspapers. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Addison  Leader 
late  in  July,  the  town,  which  is  a  con¬ 
glomerate  of  housing  developments,  high- 
rise  apartments  and  separate  residences, 
has  newspapers  from  three  groups  coming 
in — one  of  them.  The  Trib — published  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Company,  shows  up 
thrice  weekly  as  it  does  in  other  suburban 
communities. 

The  Leader  is  independently  owned  by 
Lloyd  H.  Weston,  who,  with  his  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Frank  X.  Sterling,  had 
worked  with  Pioneer  Press,  now  owned  by 
Time  Inc.,  and  Paddock  Publications.  Both 
the  latter  groups  are  publishers  of  north¬ 
west  and  west  suburban  newspapers. 

Pioneer  Press  formerly  operated  the 
Addison  News-Bulletin  until  it  was  sold 
last  spring  to  the  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  a  daily  at  Elgin,  Ill.  Paddock 
owns  the  Addison  Herald-Register,  while 
the  Addison  Press  is  published  by  the  Elm¬ 
hurst  Press.  Elmhurst  is  a  nearby  com¬ 
munity. 

Corporate  directors  of  the  Leader  are 
Harry  Polos,  an  Addison  attorney,  and 
Allan  Tobes,  an  accountant,  with  Lloyd  H. 
Weston  and  Sterling  as  officers. 

Local  news  emphasis 

The  Leader,  according  to  its  executives, 
is  concentrating  on  town  news.  Belief  is 
that  people  like  to  read  about  themselves, 
their  families,  friends,  neighbors  and  the 
town.  That’s  true  of  the  other  publica¬ 
tions,  Sterling  said,  except  that  those 
reaching  Addison  are  page  one  replates 
with  the  first  page  containing  Addison 
news. 

Paddock  sometimes  replates  two  or  three 
pages  for  its  Addison  delivery,  according 
to  Sterling,  the  Press  sometimes  two 
pages,  while,  he  said,  “we’re  totally  Addi¬ 
son  news  from  front  to  back.” 

According  to  an  announcement  in  the 
first  edition,  the  Leader  is  staking  much 
on  the  fact  Weston,  its  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  is  a  five-year  resident  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  active  in  community  affairs  such 
as  the  library  board,  a  cultural  arts  de¬ 
velopment  group,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

While  the  Press,  News-Bulletin  and 
Herald-Register  sell  for  40  cents  a  month, 
the  Leader  set  a  35-cents  monthly  price. 

Prior  to  his  experience  with  Pioneer, 
Sterling  had  been  a  telephone  book  classi¬ 
fied  salesman. 

IFomen  on  editorial 

Besides  a  classified  manager,  Mrs.  Lee 
Kuhn,  the  Leader  has  an  editorial  staff 
of  women.  Sue  Cargill  and  Marilyn  Parbs, 
“joined  from  time  to  time  by  guest  writers 
and  correspondents.” 

Mrs.  Parbs  is  an  education  writer  and 
will  concentrate  on  school  and  library 
news.  She  had  been  a  reporter  on  the 
News- Bulletin.  Mrs.  Cargill  also  had  been 
with  Pioneer  as  a  feature  writer.  She  also 
intends  to  talk  with  Addison  residents 
about  issues  of  the  day,  using  a  tape  re¬ 
corder. 


The  paper’s  editorial  cartoonist  also  is  a 
woman,  Laura  Carey,  another  former  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  employe. 

Boy  carriers  are  distributing  the  Leader 
to  8,500  homes  and  apartments  in  Addi¬ 
son  and  adjacent  unincorporated  areas. 
Sterling  said. 

The  Leader  started  off  with  a  “Leader 
Line,”  running  on  page  one  with  questions 
about  liquor  sales,  a  faulty  tv  set,  and 
where  to  get  a  street  map  of  Addison. 

The  paper’s  policy,  according  to  Wes¬ 
ton,  will  be  “never  to  print  a  news  item 
that  is  not  about  Addison.”  An  editorial 
.said  the  paper  has  nothing  against  other 
surrounding  suburbs,  but  prefers  stick¬ 
ing  to  Addison  news. 

Column  by  editor 

The  first  issue  of  the  Leader  had  the 
usual  food,  department  store  and  classified 
ads  and  ran  16  pages.  The  next  week’s 
(Wednesday  publication)  was  16  pages 
and  the  following  week’s  news  and  ads 
filled  20  pages.  Weston  got  to  writing  a 
column  he  named  “Byline”  by  the  third 
week’s  issue. 

But  feature  news  was  apparently  hard 
to  come  by  for  Mrs.  Cargill.  She  was  rele¬ 
gated  to  writing  a  sailing  excursion  she 
and  her  husband  took  on  a  Wisconsin  lake 
in  a  boat  which  had  been  moored  in  their 
front  room  for  want  of  storage  space. 

The  paper  ran  a  nearly-half-page  pic¬ 
ture  of  Sue  in  the  boat  with  a  paddle. 
Actually,  the  shag  rug  looked  a  little  like 
tiny  waves. 

Mrs.  Cargill  reported  the  reactions  of 
her  house  guests  to  the  unusual  docking  as 
“varied  to  say  the  least.” 

One  woman  kept  trying  to  pretend  she 
didn’t  see  the  sailer  and  Sue  didn’t  say  a 
word  about  it.  “The  poor  lady  left  with  a 
crazy,  dazed  look  on  her  face,”  Sue  wrote 
in  a  picture  caption. 

• 

Canadians  best  weeklies 

The  TFp.<?t  Lome  (Ont.)  Sun  was  cho¬ 
sen  as  the  best  all-round  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  with  a  circulation  under  1,000  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Weekly 
Newspapers  Association. 

Other  winners  in  their  circulation  classes 
were:  over-6,000 — Renfrew  (Ont.)  Mer¬ 
cury-Advance;  3-6,000 —  Milton  (Ont.) 
Canadian  Champion;  2-3,000  —  Acton 
(Ont.)  Free  Press. 

The  association  changed  its  name  to 
Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  emphasize  the  role  of  weekly 
papei's  in  serving  their  local  ai-eas  and  to 
differentiate  the  local  weekly  newspapers 
from  weekend  supplements  and  specialized 
weekly  newspapers. 

John  Arthur  Parry  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  He  and  his  wife  Ellen  are  publishers 
of  the  Rimbey  Record  with  circulation  of 
2,000  and  three  other  Alberta  weeklies. 

Parry  sold  his  grocery  business  in  1953 
and  bought  the  Rimbey  Record.  He  and 
his  wife  purchased  Eckville  Examiner  and 
later  the  Silvian  Lake  News  and  estab¬ 
lished  Red  Deer  Country  News. 


‘Ma’  takes  award 
and  tells  ’em  off 

Canada’s  daily  newspapers  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  “great  big  lumps  of  mush,” 
filled  with  advertising  at  the  expense  of 
news  by  country  editor  Margaret  (Ma) 
Murray  of  Lillooet,  B.C. 

“All  they  listen  to  is  the  music  of  the 
cash  registers,”  the  84-year-old  publisher 
of  the  Bridge  River-Lillooet  News  told 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspapers  Association. 

She  accused  the  daily  press  of  failing 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  public  affairs 
and  with  failing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  public.  “And  it’s  about  time  the  week¬ 
lies  began  to  set  an  examplg.” 

“I  think  I  have  the  only  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  B.C.  that  has  guts  enough  to 
attack  the  premier  of  this  province. 

“And  look  at  Alberta.  They  have  had 
one  government  in  there  for  34  years.  By 
Cracky,  the  newspapers  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  How  can  dem¬ 
ocracy  work  if  you  go  on  year  after  year 
with  the  same  governments.  No  wonder 
our  politics  are  stagnant. 

“If  the  weekly  newspapers  don’t  do  it, 
it’s  for  damn  sure  the  dailies  won’t  do 
it.” 

It  was  Mrs.  Murray’s  acceptance 
speech  after  she  received  the  Sidney  R. 
Stone  award  as  Honored  Citizen  of  the 
Year  from  the  association.  Along  with 
the  award  she  got  a  cheque  for  $300  with 
which  she  was  “going  to  make  the  last 
payment  on  that  bloody  press  of  mine.” 

• 

Sentinel  group  busy 
in  growth  picture 

Changes  are  taking  place  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel. 

Recently  constiniction  on  remodeling  for 
Sentinel  Square  was  started,  a  program 
which  included  demolition  of  the  Daily 
Sentinel  building.  Completion  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  expected  by  October  1. 

Early  in  August  the  Sentinel  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
Delta  County  Independent  and  the  North 
Fork  Herald-Chronicle,  weeklies  in  the 
western  Colorado  Delta  area. 

Gene  Wells,  owner  of  the  Independent 
and  president  of  the  Colorado  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  will  join  the  Daily  Sentinel  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff. 

Bert  Alward,  publisher  of  the  San 
Juan  Record  in  Monticello,  Utah,  will  be 
the  new’  Delta  publisher.  Jim  Cinnamon, 
former  publisher  at  Delta  will  continue 
on  the  staff.  Eouipment  will  be  added  and 
the  capacity  of  all  parts  of  the  business 
increased. 

The  acquisitions  follow  the  purchase  by 
four  Daily  Sentinel  executives  of  the  Sal- 
ida  (Colo.)  Mountain  Mail.  The  four  are 
Kenneth  E.  Johnson,  publisher  of  the 
Sentinel;  Barclay  Jameson,  its  editor; 
Chan  Edmonds,  general  manager;  and 
Fred  Martin,  assistant  general  manager. 

Seller  of  the  Mountain  Mail  is  George 
Ovler,  w’ho  had  been  publisher  for  20 
years.  He  will  devote  his  time  developing 
ranch  and  real  estate  property. 
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Agencies  advised 
not  to  honor 
any  rate  hikes 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  took  the 
position  this  week  that  news¬ 
paper  rates  are  subject  to  the 
price  freeze  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  raised. 

The  association,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  account  for  about  75%  of 
the  total  advertising  billings,  is 
counseling  its  members  to  stamp 
insertion  orders  for  ads  placed 
during  the  90-day  freeze  period 
with  a  statement  that  says  in 
effect  “advertising  covered  by 
this  order  shall  he  subject  to  any 
adjustments  required  by  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Order  is¬ 
sued  by  President  Nixon  on 
August  15,  1971.” 

Richard  Scheidker,  executive 
vicepresident,  said  the  advice 
was  dispatched  in  an  all  points 
bulletin  this  week  to  members 
following  consultation  with 
agency  legal  department  people. 

The  bulletin,  he  said,  also  con¬ 
tains  some  examples  of  what 
constitutes  violation  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  order.  One  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  is  that  discontinuance  of 
the  2%  cash  discount  would  he 
the  same  as  a  rate  increase. 

Scheidker  said  this  was  made 
one  of  the  examples  in  light  of 
an  announcement  by  Lee  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  that  it  was  no  longer 
allowing  advertising  agencies  a 
2%  discount  on  payments  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  15th  of  the  month 
following  insertion  of  the  ad. 
The  discount  cancellation  is 
scheduled  to  become  effective 
October  15,  and  it  is  for  all  Lee 
Newspapers  except  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  and 
Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star. 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  newspaper 
group,  said  that  attorneys  for 


the  newspaper  group  were  re¬ 
viewing  the  case  to  determine 
whether  cancellation  of  the  dis¬ 
count  should  be  rescinded.  A  de¬ 
cision,  he  .said,  would  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  next  week. 

According  to  F.  LeRoy  Hess, 
director  of  the  editorial  division. 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Services 
Inc.,  which  publishes  a  monthly 
directory  of  newspaper  rates, 
there  are  at  least  100  daily 
newspapers  listed  in  the  Aug.  12 
edition  with  higher  rates  to  take 
effect  within  the  freeze  period. 

A  check  around  by  E&P,  in¬ 
dicates  that  many  of  the  larger 
newspapers  had  already  or  were 
planning  to  rescind  these  fu¬ 
ture  rate  adjustments.  Among 
those  who  had  already  done  so 
were  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Today.  These  two  news¬ 
papers  had  announced  a  5% 
across  the  board  increase  to 
take  effect  on  September  1. 

Other  papers  forced  to  hold 
to  pre-freeze  rate  levels  were 
Newsday,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Bangor  News  and  the  New  York 
Times’  Sunday  Magazine  and 
Book  Review  sections. 

A  typical  letter  going  out  to 
advertisers  and  agencies  was 
worded  as  follows: 

“Bangor  Daily  News  adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  adjusted  advertising 
rates  announced  to  you  in  our 
letter  of  July  1  and  to  become 
effective  September  1,  1971,  will 
hereby  be  deferred  until  Novem¬ 
ber  12  or  until  such  time  as 
President  Nixon’s  wage /price 
freeze  expires.” 

Newsweek  magazine  told  ad¬ 
vertisers  it  was  continuing  its 
advertising  rates  at  the  1971 
level  until  further  notice,  and 
that  if  rates  are  subsequently 
raised,  notice  will  be  given  13 
weeks  prior  to  the  effective  date. 
Newsweek  had  announced  on 
August  6th  new  1972  rates. 


Unions  offer  Deaths 
to  end  long 
Calif,  strikes 


Price  control  exemptions 
may  be  asked  for  papers 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  intends 
to  seek  exemptions  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  if  wage-price 
controls  are  continued  after  the 
90-day  freeze  ends  November  12. 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  the  associa¬ 
tion  “will  certainly  seek  to  have 
newspapers  given  the  same  ex¬ 
emptions  they  had  during  past 
periods  of  control”  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 

“The  Congiess  in  1941  and 
1942,”  he  said,  “decided  to  ex¬ 
empt  newspapers  and  other 


news  media  from  price  control 
to  avoid  inevitable  controversy 
over  such  controls  being  used  to 
affect  editorial  content.  This 
argument  is  just  as  valid  today 
under  any  system  which  allows 
exemptions  of  any  kind.” 

The  present  freeze.  Smith 
noted,  is  without  exemption  for 
any  industry.  In  previous  regu¬ 
lation,  controls  were  selective.  If 
semi-permanent  selective  con¬ 
trols  are  proposed.  Smith  said, 
their  form  will  determine  the 
position  of  ANPA  toward  their 
effect  on  newspapers. 


Union  members  who  are  on 
strike  against  two  California 
newspapers — the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  and  the  San 
Rafael  Independent  -  Journal — 
offered  to  return  to  work  last 
week  in  compliance  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon’s  appeal  to  end 
stoppages  that  began  before  the 
wage-price  freeze. 

George  Sjostrom,  general 
manager  of  the  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  a  Hearst  newspaper,  said 
he  had  no  comment  on  the  offer 
of  the  11  unions  with  2.000 
members  to  return  under  wage 
rates  now  in  effect  and  under 
conditions  of  the  old  contract. 
The  strike  began  December  15, 
1967  and  the  paper  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish. 

About  30  striking  printers  re¬ 
ported  for  work  at  the  San 
Rafael  newspaper  but  they 
were  turned  away,  publisher 
Wishard  Brown  telling  them 
their  jobs  had  been  filled  since 
they  walked  out  January  7, 
1970  and  he  was  not  required  to 
dismiss  permanent  employes  to 
take  the  strikers  back. 

Rate  advice 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

tions  within  the  rate  schedule 
which  had  been  published  and 
was  in  effect  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  freeze.  Obviously,  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  gained  a  more  ef¬ 
ficient  rate  because  of  heavier 
use  would  not  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected.  An  advertiser  going  to  a 
higher  rate  because  of  less  use 
would  not  be  unfairly  affected 
because  this  was  the  price  that 
was  in  effect  and  which  he  knew 
he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  fell 
into  that  category. 

• 

Grey  earnings  rise 

Grev  Advertising  Inc.  reported 
consolidated  earnings  of  57<‘  per 
share  for  the  first  half  of  1971. 
In  the  first  half  of  1970,  the  ad 
agency  earned  52(‘  per  share. 
Gross  hillings  for  the  period 
were  ?97. 842.000  as  compared 
with  $96,188,000  for  the  same 
period  in  1970.  Gross  income 
from  commissions  and  fees  rose 
to  $14  669.000  from  $14,421,000. 
Net  income  was  $682,000  com¬ 
pared  to  $624,000  in  1970. 


Harry  Walker  Ely,  81,  for¬ 
mer  circulation  manager  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  News;  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Portland  Telegram; 
general  manager  of  the  Scripps 
League  of  Newspapers;  August 
15. 

*  «  4i 

Walter  R.  Humphrey,  67,  re¬ 
tired  (1969)  editor  of  the  Fort 
W orth  Press  for  24  years ;  past 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi; 
August  14. 

* 

Mrs.  Mildred  Bolder  Hoff¬ 
man,  67,  society  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  1948-1951; 
owner  of  the  Lake  Forest  News; 
August  13. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ralph  W.  Douglass,  88,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star  and  News;  bailiff  in 
Shelby  County  Circuit  Court; 
August  16. 

m  if  * 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Fess,  63, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  staff 
writer  for  40  years;  August  15. 

*  * 

Edward  M.  Ryan  Sr.,  64,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Waterbury-W  olcott 
(Conn.)  News;  August  15. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Collins,  81,  city 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  for  33  years  before  he 
retired  in  1962;  August  16. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  E.  Wall  Jr.,  55, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Braden¬ 
ton  (Fla.)  Herald;  a  former 
aviation  editor  of  the  Bluefield 
(W.  Va.)  Telegraph  and  Sun¬ 
set  News  Observer;  August  15. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Carpenter,  28, 
Atlanta  bureau  chief  for  South¬ 
eastern  Newspapers  Corp.;  for¬ 
merly  assistant  city  editor  and 
reporter  for  the  Sarannaft  (Ga.) 
Evening  Press;  August  14. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Me  Caffrey,  63,  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of 
Madison  Newspapers  Inc.  (Wis- 
consin  State  Journal  and  Capi¬ 
tal  Times) ;  August  14. 

*  *  * 

Willard  H.  Mobley,  67,  re¬ 
tired  (1968)  AP  reporter  and 
editor  in  Washington  and  other 
bureaus;  August  18. 

*  •  • 

Paul  F.  (Pete)  Ellis,  67, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Mecklenburg  (N.C.)  Times;  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  York  and  Charlotte, 
N.C.;  August  20. 


Rep  for  Roanoke 

The  Roanoke  Times  and  Gerard  Py,  54,  CBS  camera- 
World-N cws  have  appointed  man  who  suffered  a  head  injury 
Branham-Moloney’s  Southern  di-  while  covering  the  Vietnam  war 
vision  as  their  national  rep.  in  early  1967 ;  August  22, 
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4  options  offered  for  shares 
in  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc. 


American  Financial  Corp.  announced 
four  exchange  considerations  for  purchase 
of  the  minority  shareholders’  interest  in 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc. 

American  Financial,  Cincinnati-based 
financial  ho'lding  company,  acquired  the 
60%  interest  held  in  the  newspaper  by 
Scripps-Howard  on  May  6  for  $20  million 
in  cash. 

The  four  considerations  which  expire 
September  13,  are: 

•  $40  for  each  Enquirer  share,  less 
$2  a  share  which  will  be  held  in  escrow 
pending  disposition  of  attorneys’  claims 
for  legal  fees  in  the  recent  suits  of  some 
minority  shareholders. 

•  One  and  one-half  shares  of  AFC  com¬ 
mon  stock  for  each  Enquirer  share  with 
AFC  assuming  the  $2  cost.  Stockholders 
also  would  receive  The  Enquirer  quarter¬ 
ly  dividend  of  35  cents,  plus  a  10  cent 
extra,  both  payable  September  17  to  hold¬ 
ers  of  record  September  3. 

•  One  $40,  principal  amount,  AFC 
9%%  subordinated  debenture,  callable 
after  five  years  at  105%  a  share.  Share¬ 
holders  also  would  receive  the  Enquirer 
dividend  and  AFC  would  assume  the  $2 
cost. 

•  One  share  of  AFC  Series  C.  $1.80, 
convertible  nonvoting  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  for  each  share  held.  The  con¬ 
version  price  is  $29  a  share.  AFC  would 
pay  the  $2  court  cost  and  stockholders 
would  receive  the  Enquirer  dividend. 

Record  earnings 

Record  earnings  of  78  cents  a  share  for 
the  first  half  year  were  achieved  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Financial  Corp.,  according  to  Carl 
H.  Lindner,  chairman  and  president. 
This  is  a  20%  increase  over  the  65  cents 
reported  in  the  comparable  period  of  1970. 

Lindner  said  that  a  large  extraordinary 
credit  of  $1.09  a  share  realized  in  the 
sale  by  American  Financial  of  875,000 
shares  of  the  Chubb  Corp.  stock  resulted 
in  first-half  earnings  of  $1.87  a  share. 
Lindner  pointed  out  that  while  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  credit  is  non-repetitive,  Ameri¬ 
can  Financial  did  retain  101,341  shares 
of  Chubb  stock  in  which  it  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  unrealized  gain  of  $1.8  million. 

On  a  fully  diluted  basis,  earnings  per 
share  rose  to  66  cents — up  from  55  cents 
in  1970.  With  the  addition  of  the  Chubb 
profit,  1971  fully  diluted,  first  half  earn¬ 
ings  were  $1.46  a  share,  or  2%  times  last 
year. 

Net  income  of  $5,334  million  on  rev¬ 
enues  of  $35,392  million  rose  from  last 
year’s  $4,272  million  on  $29,551  million. 
Lindner  noted  the  significance  of  the 
Chubb  profits  which  raised  net  income  for 
the  period  to  $11,950  million. 

Lindner  said  the  continuous  earnings 
increases  of  American  Financial  were 
basically  a  result  of  the  company’s  diver¬ 
sification 

“Supplementing  our  financially  oriented 
operations,”  Lindner  said,  “The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  is  also  expected  to  prove  a  valu¬ 


able  asset.  American  Financial  expects 
to  achieve  90%  ownership  when  its  offer¬ 
ing  ti  minority  shareholders  is  complet¬ 
ed.”  The  company  entered  the  publishing 
field  at  this  time  because  the  industry 
as  a  whole  anticipates  profitable  growth 
and  expansion  over  the  next  several 
years,”  Lindner  added. 

Homebuilding  and  insurance 

“Principal  emphasis  for  American  Fi¬ 
nancial  in  the  last  half  of  1971  and  1972 
will  be  our  homebuilding  and  insurance 
operations,”  Lindner  said.  Recently,  Amer¬ 
ican  Continental  Homes,  a  90%  owned, 
Phoenix-based  homebuilder,  raised  ap¬ 
proximately  $19  million,  which  provides 
adequate  financing  for  internal  expansion 
as  well  as  acquisitions  in  the  home  build¬ 
ing  field. 

“Our  interests  in  the  life  insurance 
field  are  stimulated  by  the  continuing 
profitability  of  our  subsidiary  United 
Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co.  The  extreme 
liquidity  of  American  Financial,  even 
after  the  acquisitions  of  Agricultural  In¬ 
surance  Co.  and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
provides  us  with  the  funds  necessary  to 
make  a  major  acquisition  in  the  life  in¬ 
surance  industry  should  the  opportunity 
arise.” 

Texas-based  group 
buys  daily  in  N.C. 
from  Oliver  family 

Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.  of  Baytown, 
Texas,  has  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
controlling  stock  of  the  Reidaville  (N.C.) 
Review.  The  new  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  Ben  M.  Smith,  the  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Texas-based  firm  which  owns 
or  controls  more  than  a  dozen  suburban 
and  dally  newspapers  plus  several  week¬ 
lies  across  the  southeast,  said  that  for  the 
time  being  the  policies  and  personnel  of 
the  Review  will  remain  the  same.  The 
paper  has  7,000  daily  circulation. 

Controlling  stock  in  the  Review  was 
purchased  from  members  of  the  Oliver 
family:  John  Oliver,  who  will  continue  as 
editor  and  vicepresident;  Mrs.  Grace 
McMillen  Oliver  and  Katie  B.  Oliver, 
both  of  Reidsville;  Mrs.  Catherine  Oliver 
Steger  of  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  Manton  M. 
Oliver  Jr.,  of  New  York.  Two  members  of 
the  Oliver  family,  William  M.  Oliver  and 
William  (Bill)  Oliver  Jr.,  formerly  pres¬ 
ident  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Re¬ 
view,  respectively,  have  not  sold  their 
stock  in  the  newspaper,  but  have  resigned 
as  company  officers  and  will  no  longer  be 
on  the  board  of  directors.  C.  B.  James, 
long-time  employee  of  the  corporation, 
was  named  general  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
view. 
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McClelland  acquires 
Port  Angeles  News 
from  Esther  Webster 

An  agreement  transferring  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Port  Angeles  Evening  News 
from  the  Webster  family  of  Port  Angeles 
to  another  Washington  newspaper  family 
was  signed  August  16. 

The  purchaser  is  Longview  Publishing 
Co.,  which  has  published  the  Daily  News 
in  Longview  since  1923. 

Esther  Webster  will  be  succeeded  as 
president  and  ’’publisher  by  John  McClel¬ 
land  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Webster  will  retain  an  affiliation 
with  the  10,000-circulation  newspaper 
that  has  been  in  the  Webster  family  since 
1916,  serving  as  associate  editor  and  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  publisher. 

“The  McClellands  of  Longview,”  she 
said  in  announcing  the  sale,  “I  consider 
to  be  responsible  and  competent  news¬ 
paper  people.  Furthermore,  they  are  of 
the  Northwest.  Usually  when  an  indepen¬ 
dent  paper  is  sold  these  days  it  goes  to 
some  large  chain,  with  headquarters  out¬ 
side  the  Northwest.  I  did  not  want  that 
to  happen  to  the  Evening  News. 

“We  realize,”  McClelland  said,  “that 
Mrs.  Webster  could  have  sold  to  any 
number  of  others.  Newspaper  properties 
are  always  in  great  demand.  So  we  are 
especially  pleased  that  she  decided  to  keep 
the  ownership  within  the  state.  We  feel 
that  she  is  saying  to  us  that  she  expects 
us  to  carry  on  with  the  Evening  News 
better  than  some  chain  operation  likely 
would  have  done.  And  we  think  we  can. 

“A  newspaper,  in  our  opinion,  is  not 
just  a  business  investment.  In  fact,  the 
newspaper  business,  compared  with  many 
others  is  a  poor  way  to  make  money.  Its 
costs  of  operation  are  necessarily  high. 
The  rewards  in  newspapering  have  to  be 
other  than  money,  and  one  of  them  is 
serving  effectively  as  the  chief  media  of 
communications — the  means  of  keeping 
people  informed — in  a  large  area.  Not  to 
serve  effectively  is  not  to  achieve  this 
reward.” 

Esther  Webster,  a  staff  reporter  since 
1942,  became  editor  and  publisher  in  1966 
and  president  in  1967.  Upon  the  death 
of  her  husband  Charles,  in  April,  1969, 
she  became  the  sole  owner. 

The  newspaper  has  been  owned  by  the 
Webster  family  since  1919,  three  years 
after  the  Evening  News  was  established 
as  a  result  of  the  merger  of  previously 
established  papers. 

The  Daily  News  in  Longview  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  J.  M.  McClelland  and 
R.  A.  Long  families,  which  are  related, 
since  it  was  established  in  1923. 

Long  was  principal  owner  of  the  Long- 
Bell  Lumber  Co.  (since  merged  with  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.)  McClelland  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  grandson,  Ted  McClelland  Natt,  is 
associate  editor  of  the  Longview  News. 

John  McClelland  Jr.  is  a  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press  and  national 
president  of  Sig;ma  Delta  Chi. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^pIraisers^coi^ltants 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  j 

IsEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  \ 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATO,  TAX,  Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 

poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M,  R.  2026  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo,  80401, 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans,  67664,  (303)  279-6346,  i 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMEINT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich,  48868, 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77006 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER,  BROKER 
Serving  New  York,  New  England 
844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.-13210 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8()63  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Ciearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33616.  No  obiigation,  of  course. 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  As.  86201 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Aia.  (206)  262-2411 


SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Has  grossed  $90,000;  needs  ad-oriented 
publisher;  LP.  $60,000 — $18,000  down. 
Mild  winter  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. — 92806. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Ma^zines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  very  rapid 
growth  area.  Finest  climate;  upper 
income  bracket.  $29,000  down.  Paper 
needs  buyer  with  plenty  of  additional 
capital  for  continuing  growth.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


JOSE3PH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEIWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  exferi- 
cured,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  367,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


WE  NEED  DAILIES/LARfiE  WEEKLIES 
for  qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern, 
Bkr.,  6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo.  64133. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  suburban  or 
country  weekly.  Zone  9.  Present  (not 
potential)  net  around  $20,000.  Box 
1109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPEIR  GROUP  seeks  additional 
newspapers  or  shoppers  to  buy  or  lease- 
with-option-to-buy  in  Ohio,  Indiana  or 
southern  Michigan.  Minimum  $66,000 
annual  advertising  revenue.  Replies 
held  confidential.  Box  1136,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


HEADLINE'R,  810,  maintained  under 
contract.  16  discs,  disc  stand;  $795. 
Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (419)  636-1111. 
Ford  Cullis. 

2  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDERS,  1  Re¬ 
producer  and  1  Monitorized  tape  punch  : 
aii  in  e.xcelient  condition ;  ready  to  go 
at  $3,100  for  all.  Contact  Tommy  Man¬ 
ning,  Daily  Advance,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C.— 27909. 

PHOTOTEXTSETTEE  EQUIPMEHSTT 

3  Linofilm-Linomix  Keyboards  for  15- 
level  tape  with  78  width  cards ;  3  Sets 
Recorder-Reproducer  Friden  Justowrit- 
ers  with  newspaper  text;  Phototyposi- 
tor.  Model  G;  Varityper  Headliner; 
Varityiier  Model  610  with  7  fonts;  Fair- 
child  Light  Touch  Perforator:  Fair- 
child  PTS  2000  and  2020;  Friden  Model 
8201;  2-year-old  Morisawa. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 

ALL  MODEES 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
I  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


SACRIFICE 

SALE 

You  can't  afford  to 
pass  up  these  bargainsl 

Complete  Linofilm  systems, 
Elektrons,  Comets,  Model  30's, 
36's,  Intertypes. 

You  name  it! 

We've  got  it! 

All  equipment  in  excellent 
operating  condition! 

If  you  need  either  machines 
or  machine  parts,  you  may  be 
surprised  at  the  ridicuously 
low  offers  we  will  entertain. 

Contact: 

W.  A.  Walsmith 
LEE  ENTERPRISES.  INC. 

130  E.  Second  St.. 
Davenport,  Iowa  52801 
(319)  326-5353 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FINAL  CLEAN-UP! 
MORISAWA  model  201,  S#  610231, 
lens  61^  to  60-pt.  9  fonts  type.  2  nu¬ 
merals  :  used  1  year — $2,500. 

MASTER  IMMERSION  Burn-in  cooling 
combo  unit  model  3040,  S#  30-118, 
220-V.,  single  phase.  60-cycle,  18  amps, 
and  MASTER  WHIRLER  model  C,  SR. 
2295,  220-V.,  single  phase,  60-cycles. 
20  amps;  both  for  $1,600. 

2  ELRODS.  S#’s  E  4037  and  K-1407E 
— $250  each. 

INTERTYPE  C-4  SR.  35438.  Star 
Quadder,  Shaffstall  mat  detector.  Alter¬ 
nate  molds;  used  3  years;  asking 
$5,000. 

Contact  R.  G.  Moisio 
FLORENCE  MORNING  NEWS, 
Florence,  S.  C. — 29501 
Ph:  (803)  669-1771 

ATF-B8  PHOTOTYPESETTERS  —  8 
Keyboards  and  2  Photo  Units,  41  Discs 
(82  fonts),  21  Width  Control  Boards, 
complete  with  readers,  tape  winders 
and  spare  parts  kit.  Keyboard  can  be 
used  as  input  for  other  paper-tape 
phototypesetting  equipment.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  Only  $5,600  for  comlete  set-up. 
Ideal  for  job  shops  and  newspaper, 
etc.  P.O.  Box  2864,  Washington,  D.C. 
(202)  646-0866. 

LINOTYPES— Models  14,  30  and  31  : 
excellent  condition.  Any  reasonable 
offer.  Contact  B.  Metzfield,  Public 
Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — 17201. 
Ph:  (717)  264-6161 

TEa.ETYPESETTER  Keyboard  perf., 
TDs,  reperfs,  M  20-page  u&lc :  tape 
winders,  a'l  used — excellent.  Buy-sell 
,  wire  line  teleprinter  machines,  parts. 

Typetronics,  Box  8873,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
'  Fla.— 33310. 

j  JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
j  excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
I  Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


LINESEC 

6  years  old  with 
Allotor  System 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1603  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-8367 


MIX  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.- 91786 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

MONTHLY  neighborhood  N.Y.C.  well- 
established,  solvent,  LP  tabloid  news¬ 
paper.  Tax  loss  or  money-maker.  Box 
1161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY:  fast-growing 
suburban  area.  Gross:  $100,000,  po¬ 
tential  more  than  twice  that.  Box  1171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS  SEMI-WEEKLY,  over  4,800 
circulation.  Earned  $28,000.  1970.  Off¬ 
set  :  county-seat.  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM  seek  country 
or  suburban  weekly  in  Northern  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York  or  Southern 
Connecticut.  Box  1123,  Editor  &  ^b- 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADVERTISING^ISPATCir^ 

COMPUTERIZED  DISPATCH?  Maybe. 
Meanwhile,  file/find  with  HANsystem, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  OH-44256. 

^presTengineers^^^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi)ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.— 07807 
(AC  201)  669-6888 

^'pRESS^flME'AVA^^ 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Makeup  Foetlities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press-time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday, 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  647-1180.  Re- 
I  corder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
typt  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTON  713-10  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  Compugraphic  7200, 
used  only  a  few  months;  and  Photon 
200-B  at  quick  sale  prices.  Call  (602) 
264-0737. 

LINOTYPE,  model  35,  in  top  condi¬ 
tion,  S#67866,  four  90-channel  maga¬ 
zines,  six  molds,  one  6-mold  disc,  one 
Mohr  saw,  hydraquadder,  electric  pot, 
Margach  feeder,  electric  blower,  belt 
drive  motor,  space  bands  with  fonts,  3 
extra  72-channel  split  magazines  wide, 
S&M  magazine  rack  for  6  splits,  with 
belts.  $6,000  or  best  offer.  Advance, 
P.O.  Box  8,  Novato,  Calif. — 94947. 
(416)  892-2121. 

JU  AA  JUSTOWRITERS,  like  new; 
9-pt.  Hum  bolt;  3  reproducers ;  4  com¬ 
posers.  Call  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201) 
647-1180,  Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling, 
N.J.— 07980. 

SALEl  3  sets  lightly  used  Friden 
Justowriters,  two  Varityper  head¬ 
liners.  Make  offer  I  Call  collect.  Mr. 
Dickinson  (206)  624-3845.  Outdoor  Em¬ 
pire  Publishing,  1202  Harrison,  Seattle, 
Wash.— 98109. 

JUSTOWRITER  PERFORATORS  mod¬ 
ified  for  Compugraphic  2961  input — 
$260.  Jay  Thornton.  P.O.  Box  977, 
Talladega,  Ala.— 36160.  Ph:  (206) 
362-4128. 


CLASSIFIED 

A'dvertiainfi  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
IPoyeble  wHk  »rd»rl 

s 

4-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  averaoe  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  servitt 
Air-maii  service  on  box  nombcn  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
fRsmiftones  should  oecemgony  cloa- 
tMsd  copy  wbon  submlttod  fsr  psb- 
lleoflon  unless  eredi*  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4- weekt  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  cliaracters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  S0«  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  alto 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi- 
Red  ad  to  display.  The  rate  (or  display, 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIIME 
Tuusdoy,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  art  valid  for  1-ytar. 

Etliior  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avo..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 


SCAN-A-GRAVER.  Fairchild  S/N  66- 
737,  excellent  condition.  Complete  with 
spare  parts,  700  sheets  of  7x10"  plas¬ 
tic  and  stylus.  (Contact  B.  MetzAeld, 
Public  Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — 
17201.  Ph:  (717)  264-6161. 


COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  SHOP 
equipment,  at  a  fraction  of  original 
cost.  Call  (602)  264-0737. 


MAILROOM _ 

CnESHIRE  labeling  machine  with  ^ 
folder,  conveyor;  practically  new :  will 
finance.  Box  1173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A&M  SPBEDAUMAT — ^purchased  new 
1968  with  model  100  attachment  and 
needle-fed  Hopper.  Cost  us  $6,800. 
Will  sacrifice.  Box  1141  Editor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

LINE  SCREENS  for  Polaroid  cameras. 
Prepares  photos  for  instant  printing. 
$14.50.  Guaranteed.  Graphics,  Box 
6065,  Oxnard,  Calif.— 93030. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  filma.  Order  from  Natl.  Publlah- 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  ^rlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

OFFSET  COMPLETE^)— Bargains  in 
well-cared  for  hot  metal  equipment. 
Composing,  stereotpying,  engraving. 
Premier  rotary  shaver  $3250;  Etcher, 
Tasograph  powderless  $2000 :  Nolan  6- 
ton  Stereo  furnace  $1600;  Wood  pony 
auto-p'.ate  caster  $2250;  Linotypes, 
Ludlow — many  other  buys.  Write: 
Wenatchee  World,  Box  1611,  We¬ 
natchee,  Wash.— 98801;  or  call  (509) 
663-5161,  Harlan  Honeysett,  P.M, 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  topes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  er  wrtfe; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1952); 
4  units — double  2/1  folder — R.T.P.  Elx- 
cellent  condition.  Available  now!  See  it 
run.  (212)  431-6890. 

24-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  tubular 
press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
color.  Complete  stereotype  equipment, 
7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
metal  equipment.  Going  offset  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mount  Vernon  News,  P.O.  Box 
791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio — 43050. 


SAVE  $60,000 

on  a  6-unit 

Cottrell  V-22  Offset  Press 

with  upper  bailoon  former,  spare 
motor  drive,  roll  hoist,  Baldwin 
wash-up  units,  Jomac  roller 
cleaner,  extra  rollers  and  cores, 
etc.  Excellent  condition.  Hair¬ 
line  register  on  4  color.  Ready 
to  demonstrate. 


MILES  KIMBALL  CO., 

41  W.  8th  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wise. 
(414)  231-3800 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


AVAILABLE  NOWl 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Folding  machine  includes  t^-tA-doub!e 
parallel  cross  perforator ;  4  units ;  dy¬ 
ing  imprinter;  3-50"  roll  stands;  60 
H.P.  drive ;  Compressor ;  Mill  roll 
hook;  Plate  jig;  Water  Levelers; 
Wash-up  attachments. 

Leas  than  2  years  old — like  new 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQIUPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 

FOR  SALE 

3-Unit  Cottrell  V-15A 
Web  Offset  Press 
USED  [BUT  HARDLY] 
Manufactured  1967 
Available  Now 
Located  Southeast  Coast 
Exclusive  Offering 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

40-PAGE  GOSS  IHJIVERSAL 
(170)  LETTERPRESS  FOR  SALE 
Five  units,  four  with  one  color  hump, 
one  with  two  color  humps.  Full  color 
capability  on  either  end  without  re¬ 
versing.  Press  equipped  with  roll 
stands  on  each  end  to  handle  six  units. 
Has  balloon  former  and  skip  slitter, 
two  60  h.p.  motors  geared  for  40,000 
p.p.h.  Cut  off  is  22%  inches.  Also 
stereo  equipment  consisting  of  three 
Sta-Hi  mat  formers,  Goss  plate  per- 
fector,  three-ton  pot  with  pneumatic 
pump,  single  router,  dual  router,  chip¬ 
ping  block,  Goss  mat  roller  and  final 
trim  mat  knife.  Press  may  be  seen 
running  in  our  plant  any  morning, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  until  No¬ 
vember  1.  For  further  information 
contact  Ed  Ray,  Hollywood  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler.  2028  Tyler  St.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACCOUNTING  MANAGER  for  Area  2 
daily  about  70M.  Please  describe  news¬ 
paper  experience,  education,  present 
salary,  in  confidence.  Work  is  usual, 
with  some  special  reports  for  manage¬ 
ment  decision.  Box  1185,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION 

GROWING  NORTH  JERSEY  WEBRLY 
group  looking  for  young  supervisor  to 
grow  with  their  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  opportunity.  Start  at  $135- 
per-week.  Box  1205,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER  for  free 
distribution  26,000  weekly  totally  con¬ 
verting  to  carrier.  No  collections.  Zone 
2.  Send  replies  to  South  Bergenite,  10 
Ames  Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.J. — 07070. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

AD  COMPOSITOR/PAGE  MAKEUP 
man  wanted  for  hot  metal  dai'y  news¬ 
paper  in  northern  N.J.  Air-conditioned 
plant — many  benefits.  (201)  383-1600, 
extension  36.  Earl  Weaver. 

OFFSET  PRTNl’Ek — Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  individual  qualified  in  all 
phases  of  composing  room  work. 
30.000  Morning  and  Sunday.  Contact: 
Production  Mgr.,  Messenger  £  In¬ 
quirer,  Owensboro,  Ky.— 42301.  Strike 
conditions  exist. 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
Composing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News. 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples.  Fla.— 33940, 
giving  all  particulars. 


_ DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN  for  Florida  shopper.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1199,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 


KEMP  7-ton  Metal  Pot  (Controls  #3 
Kemp  Carburetor),  Wood  Pony  Auto 
Plate  and  Hand  Pump  #9752  PO,  Sta- 
Hi  Mat  Former  j!^16466MF3,  Sta-Hi 
Final  Trim.  2  Goss  Tubular  Casting 
Boxes  (1  Vacuum),  2  Goss  Tubular 
Tail  Cutters.  Sta-Hi  Master  Router 
(tubular  #10236).  Southwest  Press. 
Inc.,  348  W.  Market,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEED  MODERN  ELROD.  Pay  cash; 
send  truck.  Daily  Standard,  Celina, 
Ohio.  Ph:  P.  R.  Snyder  (419)  686-2371. 

CURTIS  COLOR  ANALYZER:  in  good 
condition.  Joe  Nesbitt,  SECO.,  P.O. 
Box  840,  Wilmington,  N.C.— 28401. 
Ph:  (919)  343-2232. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER— Just  the 
right  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
self-starter  as  No.  2  man  who  can 
eventually  take  over  full  responsibility 
of  department.  Degree  in  Accounting 
and  3  to  6  years  experience  in  general 
accounting,  budgets  and  financial  state¬ 
ments  preparation.  Advanced  degree  or 
CPA  a  big  plus;  knowledge  of  Federal 
and  State  taxes  and  familiarity  with 
EDP  helpful.  If  you’re  willing  to  roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  dig  in  we  can 
promise  a  bright  future.  Excellent 
storting  salary  and  liberal  benefits  pro¬ 
gram  are  for  openers.  We  are  a  60,000- 
plus  daily  located  in  zone  2  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  community  within  easy  reach  of 
everything.  We  also  have  out-of-state 
weeklies  and  radio  and  TV  subsidiaries. 
Send  complete  resume  including  present 
salary  in  confidence  to  Box  919,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 

MANAGER  versed  in  sales.  PR,  edi¬ 
torial  and  circulation  for  Area  9  smal'- 
town  daily.  Box  1174,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  DIRECTOR  for  urban 
semi-weekly;  staff  of  two.  Write  Cup¬ 
board  News,  Box  1219,  Orlando,  Fla. 
—32802. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY — Advertising  sales 
and  publisher’s  assistant.  Must  be 
young,  sharp  and  aggressive,  able  to 
sell,  assume  responsibility  and  initiate 
expansion.  Good  salary,  fringes,  auto 
expenses.  Profit-sharing  or  will  con¬ 
sider  stock  sale.  Small  ($120M)  but 
growing  concern  with  excellent  profit 
and  potential.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1208,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NA’nONALLY-KNOWN  Midwest  firm, 
associated  with  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  needs  someone  experienced  in 
newspaper  advertising.  Prefer  person 
with  both  local  and  national  experi¬ 
ence.  Position  calls  for  ability  to 
travel  and  sell  to  top  companies  in 
various  fields.  Excellent  opportunities 
and  benefits.  Send  resum4  to  Box 
1114.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Newspaper  experience,  good  knowledge 
in  layouts.  Largest  Long  Island 
weekly  newspaper  group.  Salary  -[- 
commission  and  benefits. 

Chas.  J.  Milas,  Dir.  of  Advertising 
(616)  MA  1-3710 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  accounts  for 
large  circulation  offset  paper  in  ex¬ 
panding  live  market.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  productive  person;  fine  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions;  promising 
future.  Must  be  stable.  Call  Mr. 
Signer  (813)  688-8508;  or  send  resum4 
to  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland.  Fla. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  have  clients  seeking  qualified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  at  salaries  above 
$25,000.  Openings  with  both  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  East.  South¬ 
east  and  Midwest.  Send  confidential 
resum4  to  Ron  Curtis,  Nationwide 
Managesnent  Consultants,  645  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. — 60611. 
No  fee- 
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HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

^Ieditorial^ 


HELP  WANTED 

OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 


AJ)  MANAGER  to  motivate  staff  to 
show  gains  for  afternoon  offset  paper. 
Area  4,  town  of  50,000.  Only  proven 
record  considered.  Box  1165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  SALESMAN  to  sell 
newspaper  display  advertising.  Must 
know  marketing,  research,  promotion. 
Will  be  backed  with  able  copy  layout 
and  art  department.  Require  ability 
to  deal  with  managers  and  top  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Salary  over  $13,000  per 
year.  Northern  California  newspaper. 
State  experience  and  education  to  Box 
1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER  for  women’s  department 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  features,  investigative  report¬ 
ing;  some  desk  work.  College  degree 
necessary.  Write  Joanne  York.  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard,  Box  1232,  Eugene.  Oreg. — 
97401. 


STEP  INTO  A  TOP  WRITING  SPOT 
on  a  medium-sized  area  2  morning 
daily.  Attitude  and  professional  outlook 
more  important  than  experience.  A 
good  place  to  learn — sharpen  skills — 
and  advance  to  more  responsibility.  Ex¬ 
cellent  location  for  a  young  jierson 
with  family.  Include  clippings  with 
complete  resum4  to  Box  1211,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  (1  or  2  years  mini¬ 
mum),  aggressive  reporter  to  handle 
our  most  crucial  government  beat.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  what  you’ve  done,  what 
you  can  do.  Tony  Thomson,  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  Sandusky  OH-44870  Register. 


CARE  TO  JOIN  an  aggressive  news- 
team  on  a  growing,  me<1ium-sized  P.M. 
in  western  Maryland?  If  so.  we’d  like 
to  hear  from  you.  We  have  a  newly 
created  spot  open  for  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter-photographer.  Good 
chances  for  advancement  on  an  enter¬ 
prising  daily.  Good  pay  and  liberal 
benefits.  Send  a  complete  resume  and 
clips  to  Personnel  Director,  The  Daily 
Mail,  Hagerstown.  Md. — 21740. 


COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  able  to 
sharply  edit  local  copy,  fast,  handle 
wire,  produce  qua'ity  headlines,  lay  out 
pages,  direct  others.  Potential  to  de¬ 
velop  into  executive  responsibilities. 
Competitive  salary  with  afternoon 
daily,  40-50,000  class,  in  Midwest.  Goo<l 
opportunity  with  good  newspaper  in 
need  of  quality  staff  addition.  No  lie- 
ginners.  Box  1189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUPER-PRODUCER 
Prolific  writer-editor  needed  for  ex¬ 
panding  publications  program  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  large  national  public  account¬ 
ing  firm.  Must  be  a  doer,  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  vo'ume  of  quality  copy  for  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  publications  which 
communicate  with  top  management  and 
technical  people;  must  be  dynamic  be¬ 
cause  you  will  be  joining  a  growing 
company;  also  must  have  the  stature 
and  poise  to  interact  with  top  echelons 
of  management  and  professional  groups. 
Also  needed  is  technical  competence  as 
a  reporter,  writer,  editor,  and  produc¬ 
tion  supervisor.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  also  screen,  select,  and  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  free-lance  writers. 
This  wi'l  be  a  one-person  shop — and 
the  individual  selected  must  be  able  to 
do  it  all.  Must  be  worth  salary  of  up 
to  $20,000.  Samples  of  writing  must 
be  submitted  with  application.  Box 
1188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  fast-growing  group  of 
suburban  semi-weeklies  in  Kansas  City 
area;  needs  an  experienced  person  to 
head  an  enthusiastic  and  professional 
news  staff.  Write:  Steve  Rose,  Rose 
Publications,  5600  W.  95th  St.,  Over¬ 
land  Park,  Kans. — 66207. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER— Ambitious, 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily, 
based  in  New  York — national  in  scope. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  young  per¬ 
son  seeking  to  develop  personally  and 
professionally  in  this  specialty.  Box 
1192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  small  6-day  daily ;  4-per- 
son  news  staff.  Send  resume  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Daily  Press.  Box  179,  Artesia, 
N.M.— 88210. 


WE  WANT  EXPERIENCE  and  we  are 
looking  for  l>oth  deskmen  and  news 
supervisors.  For  copy  editors,  we  want 
‘pros’  who  know  their  way  around  the 
desk,  can  spot  errors,  write  fresh 
heads,  and  work  with  6-column  "op” 
format.  Supervisors  must  be  good  writ¬ 
ers  and  reporters,  able  to  handle  small 
rei>orting  staff.  'The  product  is  a  10- 
daily  chain  with  a  history  of  journalis¬ 
tic  excellence  in  Chicago’s  fast-grow¬ 
ing  northwest  suburbs.  Standard  bene¬ 
fits,  good  pay  based  on  experience, 
education.  If  you’re  seasoned  and  in¬ 
terested,  write  Kenneth  A.  Knox,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  Paddock  Publications, 
P.O.  Box  280,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 
— 60006.  Send  full  resume. 


SMALL  EASTERN  DAILY  wants  edi¬ 
tor  for  women’s  pages.  Supervise  one 
assistant ;  emphasis  on  local  features 
of  women  and  family  interests.  Mo<l- 
ern  Layout ;  develop  local  column.  Write 
giving  full  details  of  your  experience 
and  ideas  on  what  makes  women’s 
pages  interesting.  Include  any  samples 
of  layout  and  writing.  Box  1212,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS/WRITERS 


We  are  a  leading  publisher  of 
greeting  cards  and  books  and  have 
immediate  openings  for  writers  for 
our  Editorial  Division.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  will  include  the  develop¬ 
ment.  planning  and  editing  of  var¬ 
ious  greeting  card  lines.  Degree  in 
Liberal  Arts  preferred,  relocation 
to  Midwest  required. 

Please  advise  us  of  your  interest 
by  sending  your  resum£  in  con¬ 
fidence  to: 

BOX  1200, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer  m/f 


PUBLICA’nONS  EDITOR  for  books 
and  reports  on  Urban  affairs  for  na- 
tiona'  professional  association  in  Wash- 
intrton.  Must  have  book  experience. 
Send  resume  and  desired  salary  to  Box 
1172,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


2  KEY  EDITORS 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  morning 
dailies  is  seeking  two  experienced  and 
talented  editors  for  key  positions — an 
assistant  city  editor  and  a  copy  editor 
for  women’s  pages.  The  assistant  city 
editor  must  be  a  good  editor,  possess 
the  ability  to  work  easily  but  effectively 
with  reporters,  and  be  ambitious  to 
replace  the  city  editor. 

The  women’s  page  copy  editor  should 
be  an  expert  on  reading  copy,  a  sharp 
headline  writer  and  "gifted"  in  the  eye¬ 
catching  layouts  needed  for  women’s 
pages.  Excellent  pay  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  If  interest^,  please  send  full 
background  resume  to  Box  1180,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITETR 
Metropolitan  A.M.  daily  (130,0001  Zone 
3  seeks  experienced  Business  Writer 
to  undertake  interesting  assignments 
with  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  The  successful  applicant  must  be 
capable  of  becoming  Business  EMitor 
in  a  short  time.  Should  have  a  talent 
for  drawing  out  news  sources,  and  a 
knack  for  translating  complex  business 
and  economic  issues  into  everyday 
English  under  deadline  pressure.  You’ll 
join  a  staff  of  talented  professionals, 
nnd  enjoy  excellent  opportunities  to 
advance  in  pay  and  responsibility. 
Liberal  company  benefits  program  in¬ 
cludes  free  hospitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box  1155, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunitv  Employer. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  modem  ma¬ 
jor  semi-weekly  in  Zone  4.  Looking  for 
idea  individual  who  can  produce  copy, 
plan  paper,  direct  news  staff  and 
maintain  award-winning  qualities  of 
paper.  Send  complete  details  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Good  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  No  sacred  cows.  Box  1162,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  handle  swing  work  in 
social,  education  news  coverage.  Join 
expanding  team  on  one  of  Virginia’s 
top  weekly  newspapers  in  Washington, 
D.C.  area.  Position  open  mid-October. 
Box  nil.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nNANCIAL  WRI'mi— New  financial 
newspaper,  expanding  staff,  seeks 
knowledgeable,  versatile  financial 
writer.  Salary  negotiable.  Zone  3- 
based,  east  coast  circulation.  Write 
Box  1100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST 

Zone  4  Newspatier  M.E.S.  16  machines 
— 6  on  tape.  JusTape  Sr.  and  Jr.  plus 
Compugraphic  2961-H-S.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  photo  composition.  Reply 
in  confidence.  Include  phone  number. 
Box  1048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  5  ’ITS  OPERATORS  immedi¬ 
ately,  union  or  eligible.  Day  scale 
$223.06  ;  nights  $234.29 — fringes,  (jon- 
tact  Herb  O’Melia,  Foreman.  Star- 
Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.  Ph:  (201)  877- 
4007. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTEID 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Nee<l  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 
—38701. 


AGGRES.SIVE  REPORTER:  anchor 
strong  local  staff  of  23M  daily  in  metro 
Atlanta.  Experienced,  fast,  accurate 
newsman  with  investigative  talent  flair 
to  step  into  top  spot  on  government, 
politics,  some  of  all :  features,  columns, 
too.  Named  state’s  top  daily — improv¬ 
ing.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary  to; 
Wade  Saye,  Journal.  Box  449,  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ga.— 30060. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  head  staff  of 
old-line,  semi-rural  daily  newspaiier 
with  6, .500  circulation.  Complete  respon¬ 
sibility  for  assignments,  layouts,  ad¬ 
ministration;  experienced  ‘take-charge’ 
type  neede<l  to  reorganize  staff.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1138,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANVFACTIJRERS'  REPS 

ELECTRONICS  COMPANY,  well-es¬ 
tablished,  wants  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  all  zones,  except  6-9.  Must 
have  knowledge  of  composing  room. 
High  commission.  Box  1133,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETING— RESEARCH 


RESEARCH-MARKETING  MANAGER 
A  major  New  Jersey  metropolitan 
suburban  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  skilled 
market  research  manager.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  must  be  able  to  approach  re¬ 
search  and  marketing  problems  cre¬ 
atively.  be  able  to  spot  new  possibili¬ 
ties  in  existing  situations,  and  initiate 
ideas  with  patience  and  in  detail. 
Qualifications  include  a  degree  and/or 
experience  in  market  research,  with  an 
affinity  for  statistics  and  how  to  use 
them  to  develop  readership  and  news¬ 
paper  attitude  information  and  adver¬ 
tising  sales  presentation  materials.  An 
understanding  of  computer  operations 
is  essential.  Knowledge  of  probability 
and  random  sampling  techniques  is  re¬ 
quired. 

You  would  he  primarily  responsible  for 
organizing,  analyzing,  and  initiating 
advertising  and  newspaper  readership 
research,  and  developing  the  results  for 
effective  implementation  and  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Salary  is  commensurate  with  qualifica¬ 
tions,  experience,  and  references.  We 
are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Send  complete  resum4  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  information  to  Box  1170,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 


MISCELL  ANEOVS 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— 
all  types.  Write:  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

MACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intcrtype 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober. 
Modern  air-conditioned  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area, 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  News 
Sun,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer,  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN/STRIPPER  ca¬ 
pable  of  commercial  quality  work  in 
the  beautiful  Northwest.  Idahonian, 
Moscow,  Idaho — 83843. 


THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  OPENINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

Experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  required.  High  salary, 
excellent  benefits,  stock  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommodations 
availab'e  for  pressmen  and  families. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  combina¬ 
tion  for  6-day  afternoon  daily,  40,000 
circulation.  Modern,  air-conditioned 
plant.  36V4  hours,  excellent  fringes. 
Contact:  Joseph  Muldowney,  ’The 

News-Sun,  Waukegan,  III. — 60085.  Ph  : 
(312)  689-7019. 


PRINTERS 

OFFSET  PRINTER/MANAGER,  long- 
established  shop ;  best  LP  offset  equip¬ 
ment.  Finest  Arizona  climate.  The  Dis¬ 
patch,  Box  H  Douglas,  Ariz. — 85607. 
(602)  364-3424. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
Need  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  and  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  $9,871  yearly.  Send 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo. — 
82301. 


WORKING  FOREMAN:  potential  su¬ 
perintendent:  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  aiiburb). 


PRODVCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  ADMINISTRATOR 
competent  to  be  in  charge  of  night  op¬ 
eration  at  large  eastern  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  person  looking  for 
position  with  growth  potential.  Mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  degree  an  asset.  Send 
resume  complete  as  to  salary  expecta¬ 
tion.  All  applications  treated  as  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PnODUmON  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  a  newspaper¬ 
man  interest^  in  new  processes.  Zone 
2  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  con¬ 
verting  to  photocomposition.  Prefer 
take-charge  individual  with  strong  com¬ 
posing  room  background  in  hot  metal 
and  photocomposition  production.  ’The 
person  we  are  looking  for  may  be  a 
foreman  or  superintendent  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper  or  a  production  man¬ 
ager  of  a  smaller  daily.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  1176,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  modern 
offset  major  semi-weekly  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  in  Zone  4.  Must 
be  able  to  produce  and  supervise  pro¬ 
duction  of  others.  Top  pay.  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  fringe  benefits.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  confidence  with  details.  Bot 
1168,  Editor  &  PubliiAer. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


_ _  ADMINISTRATIVE _  i 

25-YEAR  NEWSPAPER  VETERAN  1 
seekinK  publisher,  general  manager’s 
position:  looking  for  working  position  | 
-  -not  title.  Proven  prcxlucer ;  advertis-  i 
ing,  business,  production  and  circula-  | 
tion-oriente<l ;  e.xperienced  from  16M  to  \ 
oOM  circulation ;  hot  and  co  d  type. 
Will  relocate  anywhere.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1204,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

CONTROLLER — Strong  background  in  | 
accounting,  credit,  taxes,  systems,  data 
processing.  Over  20  years  ex|>erience. 
Accounting  degree.  Box  1198,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION  j 

EXPERIENCED,  QUALIFIED  CM  | 
Proven  record  of  ability.  I  can  in¬ 
crease  circulation,  increase  revenues, 
control  costs  and  organize  an  efficient  ' 
department.  Strong  on  promotion,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  with  emphasis  on  i)erson- 
nel  training.  Presently  employed.  Any  ' 
Zone.  Box  1166,  Eiditor  &  Publisher,  | 

ASSISTANT  CM  of  40M  daily,  ex-  ! 
perienced  all  phases;  publication  dis-  i 
continued.  Don  Wavra,  90  Birch  Trail  ' 
Wheeling.  Ill.— 60090.  Ph :  (312)  537- 
0533.  Zone  5,  Northern  III.,  Iowa,  i 
Wise.,  central  and  southern  Minn.  | 

^classifieiTadv^^ 

READY  FOR  CLASSIFIED  i 

Advertising  Manager,  ambitious,  30, 
seeking  broader  responsibility,  modem  i 
methods.  West.  Box  1186,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL 

WRITER,  30,  B.A.,  seeks  position  on 
medium  metro  daily,  Exi>erience  as 
free-lancer,  government  writer  (e<Iuca- 
tion  field),  photographer.  Zones  2  or  '8. 
Box  1187.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  SERVICE  DIRECTION.  TTS 
supervision,  convention  press  center 
operation,  press  conference  arrange¬ 
ments,  lots  of  reiwrting  handled  in  20 
years  of  work  for  newspapers  and 
leading  service  institution.  Master’s 
journalism.  Now  ready  for  key  spot  in 
U.S.  after  completing  assignment 
abroad.  Box  1191,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

RELIEF  deskman,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  mostly,  active  45,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity.  50M  circulation  or  more. 
Resume.  Box  1196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIRST  -  RATE  NEWSPAPERWOMAN 
wants  to  relocate  San  Francisco  area 
— any  relate<l  field  where  iierception 
and  goo<l  writing  require<l.  Box  1195, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


J-GRAD  REPORTER  on  large  daily, 
with  editing  experience,  seeks  report¬ 
ing  or  i)erhaps  desk  job.  Prefer  Zones 
9,  5,  1;  will  consider  2.  7.  8.  Box  1201, 
EJditor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED,  ’TAKE-CTHARGET  hus¬ 
band/wife  news  team  seeks  to  build 
your  community  press  into  national 
award-winner.  J-Grad  husband  12-year 
veteran  all  news  beats:  experienced  in 
offset  darkroom  procedures;  award¬ 
winning  columnist;  state  winner  for 
typography.  Wife  published  writer: 
commercial  radio  licensee.  Let  us  turn 
your  newspaper  into  winning  combina¬ 
tion.  both  in  revenue  and  prestige.  Box 
1202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Ambitious,  young, 
26.  with  5  years  experience — wants  to 
return  to  N.J.,  N.Y.  area.  Have  cov¬ 
ered  all  sports :  desk  experience.  Col- 
'ege  grad.  Box  1203,  Eidtor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAGAZINE-TYPE  FEATURE  SPOT 
sought  by  talented  writer-photographer, 
27,  who  wants  chance  to  work  at  own 
pace.  Now  holding  down  top  slot  on 
small,  award-winning  P.M.  pressure 
cooker  in  demanding  southern  town. 
History  degree  plus  3  years  experi¬ 
ence;  2  on  metro.  For  particulars  and 
clips  write  Box  1206,  Eidtor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR,  experi¬ 
enced  :  a  so  advertising  sales.  Widowed  : 
mature:  i)ersonable.  Need  me?  Box 
1194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  26, 
with  J-degree,  wants  to  work  for  small 
daily  or  prosperous  weekly  in  zone  6, 

8,  9,  7  or  4.  Can  edit,  do  layout.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Military  completed. 
Box  1181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTtHSHTY, 
with  freedom  for  professional  growth  j 
into  an  editorial  position,  wanted  by  I 
urban  affairs  reporter  on  Zone  5 —  ' 
31,000  p.m.  Have  enthusiasm,  a  BA  i 
degree  in  journalism,  4V6  years  ex¬ 
perience  reporting  on  daily  papers, 
copy  desk  experience  and  ability  with 
camera.  Willing  to  relocate  to  any 
zone  except  3  or  4.  Job  with  daily 
preferred.  Reply  B-..-  1041,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SIX  YE3ARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  in 
most  areas  of  publishing  daily,  weekly 
multi-weekly  newspapers;  also  a  per¬ 
suasive.  forceful,  conservative  e<litorial 
writer.  Desire  position  with  both  writ¬ 
ing  and  eventual  authority  likely. 
Medium  to  large  daily,  or  newspaper 
i  group  preferred.  Box  1184,  Editor  &  | 
j  Publisher. 

EXPE’RIENCED,  nationally  published 
reporter,  29,  seeks  large  daily  or  key 
middle  daily  spot.  J-grad,  awards.  Box 
i  1178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  LEARNED  NEWSPAPERS  by  work- 
I  ing.  Degree  in  Sociology.  Young  (28) 
deskman  seeks  managing  editor,  news 
editor,  editorial  post.  NO  FISHING. 
Write  Box  1177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  Ready  for  MANAGING  EDITOR’S  spot. 

Rich  reporting  background:  8  years  | 
t  here,  7  on  previous:  challenge  gone  ] 

\  now.  Top  references.  Make  $12M  -|- 
now.  Box  1183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  TALENTED  BUT  UNSEASONED  J- 
I  grad  seeks  future  on  quality  Zone  6  | 
j  daily.  Box  1176.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


TV  PROGRAM  LOG 
I  We’ll  send  you  a  complete  TV  Program 
,  Log  each  week  with  channel  listings, 

I  storylines  and  movie  highlights  for 
'  your  area.  Material  comes  to  you  al- 
j  ready  typeset  to  your  column  width, 
camera-ready.  Write  for  sample  and 
rates.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’LL  GO  TO  PEKING,  but  I’d  rather 
work  in  zones  1.  2.  5,  8  or  9.  Replies  j 
like  "things  are  tight,  will  keep  you  on  i 
file.’’  send  beautiful  wife  and  winsome 
kiddies  into  doldroms.  Got  into  aero¬ 
space  PR  at  wrong  time.  Have  seen 
error  of  ways.  Ten  years  varied  daiiy 
experience.  Seek  permanent  reporter 
or  editor’s  spot.  I’m  41  but  still  ambu¬ 
latory.  Don  Federman.  3456  Griffith 
Park  B'vd.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. — 
90027.  (213)  662-7355. 


SPORTS  FANATIC — married,  college 
grad — seeks  sports  job.  1-Y  in  draft; 
4  years  experience  on  top  daily  cover¬ 
ing  all  high  school,  college,  other 
sports.  Experienced  and  creative  in 
editing  and  layout.  Box  1092,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MONEY  DOESN’T  TALK 
PEOPLE  talk.  And  what  they  say. 
and  do.  makes  the  news  of  today’s 
business  world.  Fluent  writer  with 
knowledge,  dedication  and  experience 
seeks  financial  page  spot  on  medium 
daily  offering  challenge  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Top  references.  For  complete 
resume  write  Box  1104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  REPORTER.  25,  anxi¬ 
ous  for  first  full-time  newsbeat.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Former  part-time  radio 
newsman ;  news  director  coilege  radio 
station.  MSJ.  BA  Political  Science.  1- 
year  'aw  school.  Married.  Military  ob¬ 
ligation  just  completed.  Mark  Wisan. 
c/o  Bonynge,  West  Wilton,  N.H. — 
03086. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER.  1- 
year  experience — college  grad,  veteran 
-seeks  position  on  Eastern  daily.  Box 
1126,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL 

COPYREADER/WIRE  EDITOR  —  A-1 
skills.  Available  for  1  or  2  days-a-week. 
Prefer  copy  desk.  I’d  like  to  hear  from 
paper  in  or  near  Boston,  N.Y.  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Baltimore.  I  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  full-time  job  later  in  the  year. 
Box  1182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 


VETERAN,  VERSATILE  Paris-based 
photojournalist  available  assignments 
Europe.  Africa.  Box  1153,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

AFRICA  BOUND — Newsman/photogra¬ 
pher  researcher  team  on  2-year  trip 
all  over.  Doing  4  guides  for  national 
publisher.  Will  do  spot  news,  features, 
hometowners,  photos.  Magary,  400  E. 
50th  #5-F,  New  York,  N.Y.— 10022. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLLEGE  -  TRAINED  Photographer: 
have  5  ye.ars  experience  on  dailies.  Pre¬ 
fer  picture-oriented  daily  over  12M. 
Would  like  location  on  southern  coast. 
Danny  Humphrey,  Box  72,  Calhoun, 
Ky.— 42327:  or  call  (.502)  273-3184. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  employe<l  on  San 
Ju.m  daily,  offers  individual  photo 
service  to  stateside  pai)ers  wishing 
coverage  of  National  Governor’s  Con¬ 
ference  Sept.  11-15.  Gary  M.  Williams. 
206  O'Donnell,  San  Juan,  P.R. — 00901. 
(809)  721-2757. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 
A  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER? 

Let  us  help  you  get  in  touch  with 
some  good  prospects.  NPPA  Job 
Placement,  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1146,  Durham,  N.C.— 27702. 

AUGUST  J-GRAD  and  TV  major—  j 
with  experience  and  service  completed  1 
— looking  for  photographer’s  spot.  Box  I 
1135,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


— STEREOTYPERS 

ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  on  Goss 
Community  se<>ks  position.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  $1.90-an-hour.  Write  Box  1207,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I  _ PROMOTION 

I  PROMOTION  OR  PR  SLOT  sought 
I  by  young  daily  newspajjer  ad  manager, 

!  26,  B.A.  Advertising ;  creative-oriented, 
capable  of  dealing  with  all  levels  of 
management;  familiar  with  media  op¬ 
erations  :  background  in  photojournal¬ 
ism.  P.O.  Box  394,  Dowagiac,  Mich. — 
49047. 


PVBLIC  RELATIONS 

EDITOR  of  utility’s  monthly  employee 
publication  seeks  iiosition  where  good 
writing,  layout  and  i>hotography  are 
appreciated.  Resume,  examples  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROUNDED  PR  PRO,  now  in  area  sup¬ 
ervisory  post  with  a  “Top  5”  U.S.  cor- 
Ix)ration,  seeks  greater  challenge,  work¬ 
load  and  rewards  with  aggressive, 
growth-potential  firm  or  agency.  Sound 
juilgment,  strong  writer-editor.  Adei>t 
at  handling  sensitive  matters,  can  iier- 
form  un<ler  pressure.  Solid  background 
with  major  news  media.  Have  authored 
publishe<I  l>ooks  and  magazine  articles. 
Know  business,  industry,  data  process¬ 
ing,  education,  government,  science. 
Now  earning  in  low  $20’s — age  in  early 
30’s.  Prefer  West  Coast  or  Southwest. 
Box  1193,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER,  PR  GAL 
with  editing,  marketing,  printing  and 
advertising  experience ;  six  years  in 
Asia.  Seeks  traveling  job.  Asia-base 
preferred  but  will  consider  anywhere 
overseas.  Smith,  229  Braddell  Rd., 
Singapore  13. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


As  She  Is  Spoke 

Pronunciation  is  not  the  province  of  this  department, 
which  confines  itself  to  the  vagaries  of  the  printed,  rather 
than  the  spoken,  word.  So  no  pretense  of  expertness,  or 
even  the  absence  of  ignorance  will  be  made  on  the  subject. 

Still,  many  readers  must  have  been  puzzled,  if  not  an¬ 
noyed,  as  I  have  been,  by  some  of  the  strange  pronuncia¬ 
tions  of  ordinary  words  heard  over  the  air.  Take,  for 
example,  expert  (as  an  adjective),  which  often  rolls  out 
in  the  pear-shaped  tones  of  announcers  as  eks-PERT.  I 
have  never  heard  eks-PERT  (or  eks-PERT-ly)  anywhere 
else  than  over  the  airwaves;  what  I  always  hear  is  EKS- 
pert  and  EKS-pert-ly. 


*  * 


I  turned  for  information  on  this  and  related  matters 
to  Frank  0.  Colby’s  University  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  Troublesome  Words,  where  I  learned  that  although 
general  dictionaries  prescribe  eks-PERT  for  the  adjec¬ 
tive,  most  people  say  EKS-pert.  That  is,  they  pronounce 
the  adjective  the  same  way  as  the  noun.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  any  pronunciation  that  departs  from  general 
usage  is  an  affectation,  and  any  announcer  or  newscaster 
who  leaves  the  beaten  path  in  this  respect  should  have 
his  mouth  washed  out  with  soap. 

*  *  * 


Another  one  that  irks  me  is  amateur,  pronounced  AM- 
uh-ter  instead  of  AM-uh-cher.  Mr.  Colby  found  that  usage 
here  appears  to  be  about  equally  divided,  wdth  the  latter 
prevailing  only  among  a  minority  of  the  professional 
broadcasters.  Once  again,  we  have  the  stagey  approach. 
Sportscasters  are  the  chief  culprits  here,  for  obvious 
reasons.  I  never  hear  anyone  else  say  AM-uh-ter. 

*  *  * 


But  the  craziest  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Hawaii,  pro¬ 
nounced  Ha-VYE-ee  rather  than  Ha-WYE-ee.  Mr.  Colby 
has  a  fairly  extensive  discussion  of  this  dido.  Its  essence 
is  that  Ha-VYE-ee  is  thought  by  some  to  be  based  on  the 
correct  native  version.  He  cites  two  authorities  who  knock 
down  this  idea  as  a  misapprehension  (Introduction  to  the 
Hawaiian  Language,  by  Judd,  Pukui,  and  Stokes,  and  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Harry  S.  Kennedy,  bishop  of  Hawaii).  Thus, 
even  on  a  scholarly,  derivational  basis,  the  correct  ver¬ 
sion  is  Ha-WYE-ee,  and  Mr.  Colby  concludes  that  it  is 
now  accepted  as  standard  in  American  usage.  He  warns, 
incidentally,  against  Ha-WY-yuh  as  dialectal. 

♦  •  * 


Finally,  we  have  Nevada,  pronounced  Ne-VAH-duh  in¬ 
stead  of  Ne-VAD-uh.  Mr.  Colby  describes  Ne-VAH-duh  as 
the  less  frequent  version.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  an  outright 
affectation,  and  even  in  the  state  itself  is  not  heard  except 
from  those  who  are  putting  on  airs. 

.\nd  so,  as  I  suspected,  the  purveyors  of  eks-PERT, 
AM-uh-ter,  Ha-VYE-ee  and  Ne-VAH-duh  turn  out  to  be 
a  set  of  precious  asses. 


No.  430 


Strong  2ncl  quarter 
recorded  by  Doremus 

A  42%  jump  in  net  income 
during  the  second  quarter 
pushed  Doremus  &  Co.’s  six 
month  net  income  total  to  $310,- 
000.  This  is  a  25%  increase 
over  last  year  for  the  same 
period. 

The  results  for  the  second 
quarter  reflect  increased  volume 
in  the  financial  notice  type  ad¬ 
vertising  and  continued  growth 
in  the  public  relations  phase  of 
the  business,  the  agency  said. 

Overall  gross  billings  for  the 
first  half  period  that  ended 
June  30  w'ere  running  slightly 
below  last  year — $21,396,000  as 
compared  to  $22,199,000.  The 
dip  was  attributed  by  the 
agency  to  lower  levels  of  pack¬ 
age  goods  and  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertising. 

A  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  Ot*  per  share  on  common  stock 
was  declared  for  stockholders  of 
record  July  30. 

• 

Post  Corp.  plans 
offering  of  shares 

Post  Corporation,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  has  filed  a  registra¬ 
tion  statement  with  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission 
covering  a  proposed  offering  of 
190,000  shares  of  common  stock. 
DuPont  Glore  Forgan  Incorpor¬ 
ated  and  Loewi  &  Co.  Incorpor¬ 
ated,  will  co-manage  the  under¬ 
writing  group. 

Of  the  190,000  shares  being 
offered,  175,000  are  being  sold  by 
the  company  and  15,000  by  sell¬ 
ing  shareholders.  The  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  company  will  be 
used  for  retirement  of  indebted¬ 
ness  and  invested  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  property  and  casualty  in¬ 
surance  subsidiary,  All-Star  In¬ 
surance  Corporation. 

• 

Richardson  dividend 

Directors  of  the  Richardson 
Company  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  10  cents  per  common 
share,  payable  Sentember  13. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Addressograph  Multigraph  .. 

B/18 
.  39'/j 

8/25 

38 

Berkey  Photo  . 

.  Il/a 

11% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

.  23% 

24</, 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg . 

•  44/4 

47 

Cowles  Communications  .... 

•  ItVj 

II 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  31 

31% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  39 

39% 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  IB'/j 

18 

Digital  Equipment  . 

.  805/4 

77% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  83% 

85 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  24% 

24% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  391/, 

39% 

Foote.  Cone.  Belding  . 

.  M'/j 

11% 

Gannett  Co . 

.  54% 

53% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

■  541/2 

52% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  _ 

■  451/, 

44 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  54'/, 

57% 

Inmont  . 

■  13% 

14% 

International  Paper  . 

.  33% 

33 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  28% 

29% 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

.  65% 

64% 

North  American  Rockwell  ... 

.  29% 

28'/, 

Republic  Corp.  . 

.  5% 

5% 

Ridder  Publications  . 

.  25% 

2554 

Richardson  Co . 

■  12% 

13% 

Singer  . 

.  701/2 

71% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

.  48% 

45% 

Time  Inc . 

.  54 

52% 

44% 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  44% 

White  Consolidated  . . 

.  27% 

27% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  . 

.  22 

21% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Domtar  .  \VU  W/t 

Ehrenrelch  Photo  .  11%  I2'/| 

Lee  Enterprises  .  IV/t  \V/t 


Milgo  Electronics  . . 

.  iW/2 
.  16% 

15% 

Millmaster  Onyx  . 

.  13% 

13% 

New  York  Times  . 

•  2^ 

251/7 

PKL  Co . 

■  5% 

8% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

.  17% 

18% 

Wood  Industries  . 

.  19 

19% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp.  .. 

.  28 

27 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

.  21% 

23% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  _ 

.  22 

27 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

.  38% 

40 

Com  Corp . 

.  — 

2% 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

.  11% 

10% 

Compuscan  . 

.  13 

13% 

Oatascan  . 

7 

6% 

Dow  Jones  . 

.  42% 

41% 

Downe  Comm . 

.  8% 

7% 

Doyle,  Dana,  Bernbach  . 

.  21% 

20 

Grey  Advertising  . 

.  14 

16% 

Hurlatron  . 

.  4% 

4% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

.  23% 

— 

Multimedia  Inc . 

.  33 

33 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

.  33% 

34 

Photon  . 

.  8% 

7% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

.  15% 

15% 

Washington  Post  . 

.  25% 

25% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

..  6% 

6% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

..  20 

20 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

15% 

15% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

..  24 

23% 

Southam  Press  . 

..  61% 

62 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

..  27% 

271/2 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

..  24 

27% 

If  V  ^ 

t 

he 

nedia 

)rokers 

AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Washington.  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W..  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower.  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street.  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St..  94104  •  (415)392-5671 

Brokers  of  NEWSPAPER.  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties. 
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The  continuing  story  of  Veterans’  Rehabilitation: 

The  kid  who  was 
’hooked’  in  Vietnam 


He’s  back.  To  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  public  he’s  no  hero  l^ecause 
they  don’t  care  for  the  war  he  fought. 
He  has  no  job.  And  he  brought  back  a 
lousy  habit.  Heroin.  Or  other  drugs. 

Fortunately,  some  people  have  a 
long-established  habit  of  helping  vet¬ 
erans— whatever  their  problems.  Us. 

Maybe  you  think  of  us  as  middle- 
aged  conventioneers.  That’s  not  the 
whole  story.  Take  that  youngster. 

All  across  the  country,  big-city 
ghetto  or  prairie  farm  town,  he’s  turn¬ 
ing  to  us.  For  help.  Real  help.  Like  help¬ 
ing  him  to  settle  down  to  civilian  life. 
Helping  him  get  the  benefits  his  coun¬ 
try  owes  him.  Fighting  to  keep  public 
apathy  from  closing  down  Veterans 
Hospitals.  Helping  him  to  find  a  job. 
And  lately,  setting  up  really  effective 
programs  to  find  that  kid  who  got 
“hooked,”  and  to  get  him  back  in  the 
mainstream. 

That’s  why  some  425,000  Vietnam 
veterans  have  joined  us  middle-aged 
fogeys.  Maybe  we  don’t  get  national 
headlines  like  the  Vietnam  dope  story. 


But  we  are  doing  something  about  it. 
We  are  reaching  to  help  kids  in  your 
home  town.  If  you’re  looking  into  that 
story  on  your  local  level,  we’d  be  glad 
to  put  you  in  touch  with  one  of  the 
16,000  Posts  we’ve  got  working  on  it. 

Simply  phone  or  write.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  National  Public  Relations 
Division,  Washington  Headquarters, 
1608  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  Telephone  (202)  393-4811. 


TThe 

Arnerican 

L^ion 

REACHING  OUT  FOR  A  BETTER  AMERICA 


4. 

Fasten  tree  to  stake  and  pour 
protective  mulch  around  base 


3. 

Be  sure  tree  is  planted 
upright.  Press  soil  around 
roots  and  upward  as  pit 
is  filled. 


2.  ^ 

Dig  generous  planting 
pit,  wider  than  diameter  of 
roots  would  seem  to 
indicate. 


1. 

Select  a  good  tree.  A  balled-root 
is  probably  best  investment. 


Wrap  trunk  (burlap  is  good)  to 
protect  tree  from  sun,  insects, 
other  hazards. 


Prune  branches  to  match 
pre-planting  pruning  of 
roots. 


Water  once  a  week  the  first 
year. 


A  tree  grew  in  Brooklyn, 
A  forest  in  Cieveiand 


If  observance  of  next  year’s  100th  anniversary  succeeds 
in  reestablishing  Arbor  Day  tree  planting  as  a  national  cus¬ 
tom,  much  ofthe  credit  will  go  to  The  Cleveland  Press,  an 
afternoon  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

The  success  of  a  mammoth  tree-planting  campaign  by 
The  Press  last  spring,  urging  Clevelanders  to  reforest  the 
Forest  City,  has  led  the  American  Horticultural  Society 
to  follow  The  Press  pattern  for  its  nationwide  1972  Arbor 
Day  celebration. 

The  Press  campaign  began  with  a  story  that  the  city 
had  3000  trees  for  planting,  but  no  money  for  the  manpower 
to  plant  them.  The  response  was  electrifying— more  than 
60  organizations  volunteered  to  plant  the  trees  in  city  parks. 

Soon  more  trees  were  finding  roots  from  other 
organizations. 


Boy  Scout  troops  and  volunteers  planted  30,000  seed¬ 
lings  made  available  by  state  nurseries.  Cleveland  schools 
agreed  to  plant  a  flowering  crab  in  each  of  170  school 
yards  and  another  in  the  city  park  nearest  each  school. 

Dozens  of  other  groups  joined  the  campaign.  The  Press, 
serving  as  coordinator,  published  stories,  pictures,  and  edi¬ 
torials,  and  an  eight-page  booklet  that  included  steps  for 
correct  planting.  Fifty  thousand  copies  were  distributed  free 
to  readers. 

In  another  year  the  idea  may  take  root  all  over  America, 
from  the  seed  sown  by  The  Press. 


The  Cleveland  Press 

a  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  newspaper 
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